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I. 


Unpver certain circumstances there 
are few hours in life more agreeable 
than the hour dedicated to the cere- 
mony known as afternoon tea. There 
are circumstances in which, whether 
you partake of the tea or not—some 
people of course never do—the situa- 
tion is in itself delightful. Those 
that I have in mind in beginning to 
unfold this simple history offered an 
admirable setting to an innocent 
pastime. The implements of the little 
feast had been disposed upon the lawn 
of an old English country-house, in 
what I should call the perfect middle 
of a splendid summer afternoon. Part 
of the afternoon had waned, but much 
of it was left, and what was left was 
of the finest and rarest quality. Real 
dusk would not arrive for many hours ; 
but the flood of summer light had 
begun to ebb, the air had grown 
mellow, the shadows were long upon 
the smooth, dense turf. They length- 
ened slowly, however, and the scene 
expressed that sense of leisure still to 
come which is perhaps the chief source 
of one’s enjoyment of such a scene at 
such an hour. From five o'clock to 
eight is on certain occasions a little 
eternity; but on such an occasion as 
this the interval could be only an 
eternity of pleasure. The persons 


1 Entered according to Act of Congress in the year 
1880, by -Henry James, jun., in the office of the 
Librarian of Congress at Washington. 
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concerned in it were taking their 
pleasure quietly, and they were not 
of the sex which is supposed to fur- 
nish the regular votaries of the cere- 
mony I have mentioned. The shadows 
on the perfect lawn were straight and 
angular ; they were the shadows of an 
old man sitting in a deep wicker-chair 
near the low table on which the tea 
had been served, and of two younger 
men strolling to and fro, in desultory 
talk, in front of him. The old man 
had his cup in his hand; it was an 
unusually large cup, of a different 
pattern from the rest of the set, and 
painted in brilliant colours. He dis- 
posed of its contents with much cir- 
cumspection, holding it for a long time 
close to his chin, with his face turned 
to the house. His companions had 
either finished their tea or were in- 
different to their privilege; they 
smoked cigarettes as they continued 
to stroll, One of them, from time 
to time, as he passed, looked with a 
certain attention at the elder man, 
who, unconscious of observation, rested 
his eyes upon the rich red front of his 
dwelling. The house that rose beyond 
the lawn was a structure to repay 
such consideration, and was the most 
characteristic object in the peculiarly 
English picture I have attempted to 
sketch. 

It stood upon a low hill, above the 
river—the river being the Thames, 
at some forty miles from London, A 
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long gabled front of red brick, with 
the complexion of which time and the 
weather had played all sorts of pic- 
turesque tricks, only, however, to 
improve and refine it, presented itself 
to the lawn, with its patches of ivy, 
its clustered chimneys, its windows 
smothered in creepers. The house 
had a name and a history; the old 
gentleman taking his tea would have 
been delighted to tell you these things : 
how it had been built under Edward 
the Sixth, had offered a night’s hospi- 
tality to the great Elizabeth (whose 
august person had extended itself upon 
a huge, magnificent and terribly an- 
gular bed which still formed the 
principal honour of the sleeping apart- 
ments), had been a good deal bruised 
and defaced in Cromwell’s wars, and 
then, under the Restoration, repaired 
and much enlarged ; and how, finally, 
after having been remodelled and dis- 
figured in the eighteenth century, it 
had passed into the careful keeping of 
a shrewd American banker, who had 
bought it originally because (owing to 
circumstances too complicated to set 
forth) it was offered at a great bargain ; 
bought it with much grumbling at its 
ugliness, its antiquity, its incommo- 
dity, and who now, at the end of 
twenty years, had become conscious 
of a real esthetic passion for it, so 
that he knew all its points, and would 
tell you just where to stand to see 
them in combination, and just the 
hour when the shadows of its various 
protuberances — which fell so softly 
upon the warm, weary brickwork— 
were of the right measure. Besides 
this, as I have said, he could have 
counted off most of the successive 
owners and occupants, several of 
whom were known to general fame; 
doing so, however, with an undemon- 
strative conviction that the latest 
phase of its destiny was not the least 
honourable. The front of the house, 


overlooking that portion of the lawn 
with which we are concerned, was not 
the entrance-front ; this was in quite 
another quarter. Privacy here reigned 
supreme, and the wide carpet of turf 
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that covered the level hill-top seemed 
but the extension of a luxurious 
interior. The great still oaks and 
beeches flung down a shade as dense 
as that of velvet curtains; and the 
place was furnished, like a room, with 
cushioned seats, with rich-coloured 
rugs, with the books and papers that 
lay upon the grass. The river was 
at some distance; where the ground 
began to slope, the lawn, properly 
speaking, ceased. But it was none the 
less a charming walk down to the 
water. 

The old gentleman at the tea-table, 
who had come from America thirty 
years before, had brought with him, 
at the top of his baggage, his American 
physiognomy; and he had not only 
brought it with him, but he had kept 
it in the best order, so that, if neces- 
sary, he might have taken it back to 
his own country with perfect contfi- 
dence. But at present, obviously, he 
was not likely to displace himself ; his 
journeys were over, and he was taking 
the rest that precedes the great rest. 
He had a narrow, clean-shaven face, 
with evenly distributed features, and 
an expression of placid acuteness. It 
was evidently a face in which the 
range of expression was not large; 
so that the air of contented shrewd- 
ness was all the more of a merit. It 
seemed to tell that he had been 
successful in life, but it seemed to 
tell also that his success had not been 
exclusive and invidious, but had had 
much of the inoffensiveness of failure. 
He had certainly had a great expe- 
rience of men; but there was an 
almost rustic simplicity in the faint 
smile that played upon his lean, 
spacious cheek and lighted up his 
humorous eye, as he at last slowly 
and carefully deposited his big tea- 
cup upon the table. He was neatly 
dressed, in well-brushed black; but 
a shawl was folded upon his knees, 
and his feet were encased in thick, 
embroidered slippers. A beautiful 
collie dog lay upon the grass near 
his chair, watching the master’s face 
almost as tenderly as the master 
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contemplated the still more magiste- 
rial physiognomy of the house ; and 
a little bristling, bustling terrier 
bestowed a desultory attendance upon 
the other gentlemen. 

One of these was a remarkably 
well-made man of five-and-thirty, with 
a face as English as that of the old 
gentleman I have just sketched was 
something else ; a noticeably hand- 
some face, fresh-coloured, fair, and 
frank, with firm, straight features, a 
lively grey eye, and the rich adorn- 
ment of a chestnut beard. This 
person had a certain fortunate, bril- 
liant exceptional look—the air of a 
happy temperament fertilised by a 
high civilisation—which would have 
made almost any observer envy him 
at a venture. He was booted and 
spurred, as if he had dismounted from 
a long ride; he wore a white hat, 
which looked too large for him; he 
held his two hands behind him, and 
in one of them—a large, white, well- 
shaped fist—was crumpled a pair of 
soiled dog-skin gloves. - 

His companion, measuring the length 
of the lawn beside him, was a person 
of quite another pattern, who, al- 
though he might have excited grave 
curiosity, would not, like the other, 
have provoked you to wish yourself, 
almost blindly, in his place. Tall, 
lean, loosely and feebly put together, 
he had an ugly, sickly, witty, charm- 
ing face—furnished, but by no means 
decorated, with a straggling mous- 
tache and whisker. He looked clever 
and ill—a combination by no means 
felicitous ; and he wore a brown velvet 
jacket. He carried his hands in his 
pockets, and there was something in 
the way he did it that showed the 
habit was inveterate. His gait had 
a shambling, wandering quality; he 
was not very firm on his legs, As I 
have said, whenever he passed the old 
man in the chair, he rested his eyes 
upon him; and at this moment, with 
their faces brought into relation, you 
would easily have seen that they were 
father and son. 

The father caught his son’s eye at 


last, and gave him a mild, responsive 
smile. 

“T am getting on very well,” he 
said. 

“ Have you drunk your tea?” asked 
the son. 

“ Yes, and enjoyed it.” 

‘Shall I give you some more ?” 

The old man considered, placidly. 

“Well, I guess I will wait and 
see.” 

He had, in speaking, the American 
tone. 

“‘ Are you cold ?’’ his son inquired. 

The father slowly rubbed his legs. 

“ Well, I don’t know. I can’t tell 
till I feel.” 

“Perhaps some one might feel for 
you,” said the younger man, laughing. 

“Oh, I hope some one will always 
feel forme! Don’t you feel for me, 
Lord Warburton ¢” 

“Oh yes, immensely,” said the 
gentleman addressed as {Lord War- 
burton, promptly. “I am bound to 
say you look wonderfully [comfort- 
able.” 

“Well, I suppose I am, in most 
respects.” And the old man looked 
down at his green shawl, and smoothed 
it over his knees. “The fact is, I 
have been comfortable so many 
years that I suppose I have got so 
used to it I don’t know it.” 

“Yes, that’s the bore of comfort,” 
said Lord Warburton. “We only 
know when we are uncomfortable.” 

“Tt strikes me that we are rather 
particular,” said his companion. 

“Oh yes, there is no doubt we're 
particular,” Lord Warburton mur- 
mured, 

And then the three men remained 
silent a while; the two younger ones 
standing looking down at the other, 
who presently asked for more tea. 

~ “T should think you would be very 

unhappy with that shawl,” said Lord 
Warburton, while his companion filled 
the old man’s cup again. 

“Oh no, he must have the shawl! ”’ 
cried the gentleman in the velvet coat. 
“Don’t put such ideas as that into 
his head.” 
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“Tt belongs to my wife,’”’ said the 
old man, simply. 

“Oh, if it’s for sentimental reasons 
——” And Lord Warburton made a 
gesture of apology. 

“I suppose I must give it to her 
when she comes,” the old man went on. 

“You will please to do nothing of 
the kind. You will keep it to cover 
your poor old legs.” 

“ Well, you mustn’t abuse my legs,” 
said the old man. “I guess they are 
as good as yours.” 

“Oh, you are perfectly free to 
abuse mine,” his son replied, giving 
him his tea. 

‘““Well, we are two lame ducks; I 
don’t think there is much difference.” 

“T am much obliged to you for 
calling me a duck. How is your 
tea?”’ 

‘* Well, it’s rather hot.” 

“‘ That’s intended to be a merit.” 

“ Ah, there’s a great deal of merit,” 
murmured the old man, kindly. 
“He’s a very good nurse, Lord War- 
burton.” 

“Isn't he a bit clumsy?” 
his lordship. 

“Oh no, he’s not clumsy—con- 
sidering that he’s an invalid himself. 
He’s a very good nurse—for a sick- 
nurse. I call him my sick-nurse 
because he’s sick himself.” 


asked 


“Oh, come, daddy!” the ugly 
young man exclaimed. 

“Well, you are; I wish you 
weren’t. But I suppose you can’t 
help it.” 


“T might try: that’s an idea,” said 
the young man. 

“Were you ever sick, Lord War- 
burton?” his father asked. 

Lord Warburton considered a mo- 
ment. 


“Yes, sir, once, in the Persian 
Gulf.” 
“He is making light of you, 


daddy,” said the other young man. 
“ That’s a sort of joke.” 

“Well, there seem to be so many 
sorts now,” daddy replied, serenely. 
“You don’t look as if you had been 
sick, any way, Lord Warburton.” 
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‘He is sick of life; he was just 
telling me so; going on fearfully 
about it,” said Lord Warburton’s 
friend. 

“Ts that true, sir?” asked the old 
man, gravely. 

“Tf itis, your son gave me no con- 
solation. He’s a wretched fellow to 
talk to—a regular cynic. He doesn’t 
seem to believe anything.” 

“That's another sort of joke,” 
the person accused of cynicism. 

‘* It’s because his health is so poor,” 
his ‘father explained to Lord War- 
burton. “It affects his mind, and 
colours his way of looking at things ; 
he seems to feel as if he had never 
had a chance. But it’s almost entirely 
theoretical, you know ; it doesn’t seem 
to affect his spirits. I have hardly 
ever seen him when he wasn’t cheer- 
ful—about as he is at present. He 
often cheers me up.” 

The young man so described looked 
at Lord Warburton and laughed. 

“Ts it a glowing eulogy or an accu- 
sation of levity? Should you like 
me to carry out my theories, daddy ?” 


said 


“By Jove, we should see some 
queer things!” cried Lord War- 
burton. 


“T hope you haven’t taken up that 
sort of tone,” said the old man. 

“Warburton’s tone is worse than 
mine ; he pretends to be bored. I am 
not in the least bored ; I find life only 
too interesting.” 

“ Ah, too interesting ; you shouldn’t 
allow it to be that, you know! ” 

“T am never bored when I come 
here,” said Lord Warburton. ‘“ One 
gets such uncommonly good talk.” 

“Ts that another sort of joke?” 
asked the old man. “ You have no 
excuse for being bored anywhere. 
When I was your age, I had never 
heard of such a thing.” 

“You must have developed very 
late.” 

“ No, I developed very quick; that 
was just the reason. When I was 
twenty years old, I was very highly 
developed indeed. I was working, 
tooth and nail. You wouldn’t be 
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bored if you had something to do; 
but all you young men are too idle, 
You think too much of your pleasure. 
You are too fastidious, and too indo- 
lent, and too rich.” 

“ Oh, I say,” cried Lord Warburton, 
“ you're hardly the person to accuse a 
fellow-creature of being too rich !”’ 

“Do-you mean because I am a 
banker?” asked the old man. 

“* Because of that, if you like; and 
because you are so ridiculously 
wealthy.” 

“ He isn’t very rich,” said the other 
young man, indicating his father. 
“ He has given away an immense deal 
of money.” 

“Well, I suppose it was his own,” 
said Lord Warburton; “and in that 
case could there be a better proof of 
wealth? Let not a public benefactor 
talk of one’s being too fond of 
pleasure.” 

“Daddy is very fond of pleasure— 
of other people’s.” 

The old man shook his head. 

“I don’t pretend to have con- 
tributed anything to the amusement 
of my contemporaries.” 

“My dear father, you are too 
modest ! ” 

“That's a kind of joke, sir,” said 
Lord Warburton. 

“You young men have too many 
jokes. When there are no jokes, you 
have nothing left.” 

“Fortunately there are always 
more jokes,” the ugly young man 
remarked, 

“T don't believe it—I believe 
things are getting more serious. You 
young men will find that out.” 

“The increasing seriousness of 
things—that is the great opportunity 
of jokes.” 

‘* They will have to be grim jokes,”’ 
said the old man. “I am convinced 
there will be great changes; and not 
all for the better.” 

“T quite agree with you, sir,” Lord 
Warburton declared. “I am very 
sure there will be great changes, and 
that all sorts of queer things will 
happen. That's why I find so much 
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difficulty in applying your advice ; 
you know you told me the other day 
that I ought to ‘take hold’ of some- 
thing. One hesitates to take hold of a 
thing that may the rext moment be 
knocked sky-high.” 

“You ought to take hold of a 
pretty woman,” said his companion. 
“He is trying hard to fall in love,” 
he added, by way of explanation, to 
his father. 

“The pretty women themselves 
may be sent flying!’’ Lord War- 
burton exclaimed. 

“No, no, they will be firm,’’ the 
old man rejoined; “they will not be 
affected by the social and political 
changes I just referred to.” 

‘* You mean they won’t be abolished ? 
Very well, then, I will lay hands on 
one as soon as possible, and tie her 
round my neck as a life-preserver.” 

‘The ladies will save us,’’ said the 
old man; “that is, the best of them 
will—for I make a difference between 
them. Make up to a good one and 
marry her, and your life will become 
much more interesting.” 

A momentary silence marked per- 
haps on the part of his auditors a 
sense of the magnanimity of this 
speech, for it was a secret neither for 
his son nor for his visitor that his 
own experiment in matrimony had 
not been a happy one. As he said, 
however, he made a difference ; and 
these words may have been intended 
as a confession of personal error ; 
though of course it was not in place 
for either of his companions to remark 
that apparently the lady of his choice 
had not been one of the best. 

“If I marry an interesting woman, 
I shall be interested: is that what 
you say?” Lord Warburton asked. 
“«T am not at all keen about marrying 
—your son misrepresented me; but 
there is no knowing what an interest- 
ing woman might do with me.” - 

“T should like to see your idea of 
an interesting woman,” said his 
friend. ; 

“My dear fellow, you can't see 
ideas—especially such ethereal ones 
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asmine. If I could only see it my- 
self—that would be a great step in 
advance.”’ 

‘Well, you may fall in love with 
whomsoever you please ; but you must 
not fall in love with my niece,” said 
the old man. 

His son broke into a laugh, “He 
will think you mean that as a provo- 
cation! My dear father, you have 
lived with the English for thirty 
years, and you have picked up a good 
many of the things they say. But 
you have never learned the things 
they don’t say!” 

“T say what I please,” the old man 
declared, with all his serenity. 

“T haven’t the honour of knowing 
your niece,” Lord Warburton said. 
“I think it is the first time I have 
heard of her.” 

“‘ She is a niece of my wife’s ; Mrs. 
Touchett brings her to England.” 

Then young Mr. Touchett explained. 
“My mother, you know, has been 
spending the winter in America, and 
we are expecting her back. She writes 
that she has discovered a niece, and 
that she has invited her to come with 
her.” 

“TI see—very kind of her,” said 
Lord Warburton. “Is the young 
lady interesting ?”’ 

“We hardly know more about her 
than you; my mother has not gone 
into details. She chiefly communi- 
cates with us by means of telegrams, 
and her telegrams are rather inscrut- 
able. They say women don’t know 
how to write them, but my mother 
has thoroughly mastered the art of 
condensation, ‘Tired America, hot 
weather awful, return England with 
niece, first steamer, decent cabin.’ 
That’s the sort of message we get 
from her—that was the last that 
came. But there had been another 
before, which I think contained the 
first mention of the niece. ‘ Changed 
hotel, very bad, impudent clerk, 
address here. Taken sister’s girl, 
died last year, go to Europe, two 
sisters, quite independent.’ Over that 
my father and I have scarcely stopped 


puzzling; it seems to admit of so 
many interpretations.” 

“There is one thing very clear in 
it,’’ said the old man; “ she has given 
the hotel-clerk a dressing.” 

“Tam not sure even of that, since 
he has driven her from the field. We 
thought at first that the sister men- 
tioned might be the sister of the clerk ; 
but the subsequent mention of a niece 
seems to prove that the allusion is to 
one of my aunts. Then there was a 
question as to whose the two other 
sisters were; they are probably two 
of my late aunt’s daughters. But who 
is ‘quite independent,’ and in what 
sense is the term used }—that point 
is not yet settled. Does the expres- 
sion apply more particularly to the 
young lady my mother has adopted, 
or does it characterise her sisters 
equally {—and is it used in a moral 
or in a financial sense? Does it mean 
that they have been left well off, or 
that they wish to be under no obliga- 
tions? or does it simply mean that 
they are fond of their own way?” 

“Whatever else it means, it is pretty 
sure to mean that,’ Mr. Touchett 
remarked, 

“You will see for yourself,” said 
Lord Warburton. ‘‘ When does Mrs. 
Touchett arrive?” 

“We are quite’in the dark; as 
soon as she can find a decent cabin. 
She may be waiting for it yet ; on the 
other hand, she may already have dis- 
embarked in England.” 

“In that case she would probably 
have telegraphed to you.” 

“She never telegraphs when you 
would expect it—-only when you 
don’t,” said the old man. “She likes 
to drop on me suddenly; she thinks 
she will find me doing something 
wrong. She has never done so yet, 
but she is not discouraged.” 

“Tt’s her independence,” her son 
explained, more favourably. ‘ What- 
ever that of those young ladies may 
be, her own is a match for it. She 
likes to do everything for herself, and 
has no belief in any one’s power to 
help her. She thinks me of no more 
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use than a postage-stamp without 
gum, and she would never forgive me 
if I should presume to go to Liverpool 
to meet her.” 

“Will you at least let me know 
when your cousin arrives?” Lord 
Warburton asked. 

“Only on the condition I have 
mentioned —that you don’t fall in 
love with her!” Mr. - Touchett 
declared. 

“That strikes me as hard. Don’t 
you think me good enough ?” 

“T think you too good—because I 
shouldn’t like her to marry you. She 
hasn't come here to look for a hus- 
band, I hope; so many young ladies 
are doing that, as if there were no 
good ones at home. Then she is pro- 
bably engaged; American girls are 
usually engaged, I believe. Moreover, 
I am not sure, after all, that you 
would be a good husband.” 

“Very likely she is engaged; I 
have known a good many American 
girls, and they always were; but I 
could never see that it made any 
difference, upon my word! As for 
my being a good husband, I am not 
sure of that either ; one can but try !” 

“Try as much as you please, but 
don’t try on my niece,” said the old 
man, whose opposition to the idea was 
broadly humorous. 

“ Ah, well,” said Lord Warburton, 
with a humour broader still, “ perhaps, 
after all, she is not worth trying on ! ” 


Il. 


W3HILE this exchange of pleasantries 
took place between the two, Ralph 
Touchett wandered away a little, with 
his usual slouching gait, his hands in 
his pockets, and his little rowdyish 
terrier at his heels. His face was 
turned toward the house, but his eyes 
were bent, musingly, upon the lawn ; 
so that he had been an object of 
observation to a person who had just 
made her appearance in the doorway 
of the dwelling for some moments 
before he perceived her. His atten- 
tion was called to her by the conduct 


of his dog, who had suddenly darted 
forward, with a little volley of shrill 
barks, in which the note of welcome, 
however, was more sensible than that 
of defiance, The person in question 
was a young lady, who seemed imme- 
diately to interpret the greeting of 
the little terrier. He advanced with 
great rapidity, and stood at her feet, 
looking up and barking hard; where- 
upon, without hesitation, she stooped 
and caught him in her hands, holding 
him face to face while he continued 
his joyous demonstration. His master 
now had had time to follow and to see 
that Bunchie’s new friend was a tall 
girl in a black dress, who at first 
sight looked pretty. She was bare- 
headed, as if she were staying in the 
house—a fact which conveyed per- 
plexity to the son of its master, con- 
scious of that immunity from visitors 
which had for some time been ren- 
dered necessary by the latter’s ill- 
health. Meantime the two other gen- 
tlemen had also taken note of the new- 
comer. 

“Dear me, who is that strange 
woman?” Mr. Touchett had asked. 

‘‘Perhaps it is Mrs. Touchett’s 
niece—the independent young’ lady,” 
Lord Warburton suggested. “I think 
she must be, from the way she handles 
the dog.” 

The collie, too, had now allowed 
his attention to be diverted, and he 
trotted toward the young lady in the 
doorway, slowly setting his tail in 
motion as he went. 

“But where is my wife, then?” 
murmured the old man. 

“‘] suppose the young lady has left 
her somewhere: that’s a part of the 
independence.” 

The girl spoke to Ralph, smiling, 
while she still held up the terrier. 
** Ts this your little dog, sir ?”’ 

“ He was mine a moment ago; but 
you have suddenly acquired a remark- 
able air of property in him.” 

“Couldn't we share him?” asked 
the girl. ‘“He’s such a little dar- 
ling.” 

Ralph looked at her a moment ; she 
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was unexpectedly pretty. ‘‘ You may 
have him altogether,” he said. 

The young lady seemed to have a 
great deal of confidence, both in her- 
self and in others; but this abrupt 
generosity made her blush. ‘‘I ought 
to tell you that I am probably your 
cousin,’ she murmured, putting down 
the dog. “And heres another!” 
she added quickly, as the collie came 


“Probably?’’ the young man ex- 
claimed, laughing. ‘I supposed it 
was quite settled! Have you come 
with my mother ?” 

“Yes, half an hour ago.” 

“And has she deposited you and 
departed again?” 

“No, she went straight to her 
room; and she told me that, if I 
should see you, I was to say to you 
that you must come to her there at a 
quarter to seven.” 

The young man looked at his watch. 
“Thank you very much; I shall be 
punctual.”” And then he looked at 
his cousin. “ You are very welcome 
here,’ he went on. “I am delighted 
to see you.” 

She was looking at everything, with 
an eye that denoted quick perception 
—at her companion, at the two dogs, 
at the two gentlemen under the trees, 
at the beautiful scene that surrounded 
her. “I have never seen anything 
so lovely as this place,” she said. “I 
have been all over the house ; it’s too 
enchanting.” 

“Tam sorry you should have been 
here so long without our knowing it.” 

“ Your mother told me that in Eng- 
land people arrived very quietly ; so 
I thought it was all right. Is one of 
those gentlemen your father?” 

“ Yes, the elder one—the one sitting 
down,” said Ralph. 

The young girl gave a laugh. “I 
don’t suppose it’s the other. Who is 
the other?” 

“He is a friend of ours—Lord 
Warburton.” 

“Oh, I hoped there would be a 
lord; it’s just like a novel!” And 
then—“O you adorable creature!” 
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she suddenly cried, stooping down and 
picking up the little terrier again. 

She remained standing where they 
had met, making no offer to advance 
or to speak to Mr. Touchett, and 
while she lingered in the doorway, 
slim and charming, her interlocutor 
wondered whether she expected the 
old man to come and pay her his 
respects. American girls were used 
to a great deal of deference, and it 
had been intimated that this one had 
a high spirit. Indeed, Ralph could 
see that in her face. 

“Won't you come and make ac- 
quaintance with my father?” he never- 
theless ventured to ask. “He is old 
and infirm—he doesn’t leave his 
chair.” 

“ Ah, poor man, I am very sorry!” 
the girl exclaimed, immediately 
moving forward. ‘I got the im- 
pression from your mother that he 
was rather—rather strong.” 

Ralph Touchett was silent a mo- 
ment. 

“‘She has not seen him for a year.” 

“ Well, he has got a lovely place to 
sit. Come along, little dogs.’’ 

“Tt’s a dear old place,” said the 
young man, looking sidewise at his 
neighbour. 

‘““What’s his name?” she asked, 
her attention having reverted to the 
terrier again. 

** My father’s name?” 

“Yes,” said the young lady, humor- 
ously ; “but don’t tell him I asked 
you.” 

They had come by this time to 
where old Mr. 'Touchett was sitting, 
and he slowly got up from his chair 
to introduce himself. 

“My mother has arrived,” said 
Ralph, “and this is Miss Archer.” 

The old man placed his two hands 
on her shoulders, looked at her a 
moment with extreme benevolence, 
and then gallantly kissed her. 

“It is a great pleasure to me to see 
you here; but I wish you had given 
us a chance to receive you.”’ 

“Oh, we were received,” said the 
girl. ‘There were about a dozen 
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servants in the hall. And there was 
an old woman curtseying at the 
gate.” 

“We can do better than that—if 
we have notice!” And the old man 
stood there, smiling, rubbing his 
hands, and slowly shaking his head 
at her. “But Mrs. Touchett doesn’t 
like receptions.” 

“She went straight to her room.” 

“Yes—and locked herself in. She 
always does that. Well, I suppose I 
shall see her next week.” And Mrs, 
Touchett’s husband slowly resumed 
his former posture. 

“Before that,” said Miss Archer. 
“She is coming down to dinner—at 
eight o’clock. Don't you forget a 
quarter to seven,” she added, turning 
with a smile to Ralph. 

“What is to happen at a quarter to 
seven ¢” 

“T am to see my mother,” said 
Ralph. 

“Ah, happy boy!” the old man 
murmured. ‘“ You must sit down— 
you must have some tea,” he went on, 
addressing his wife’s niece. 

“They gave me some tea in my 
room the moment I arrived,” this 
young lady answered. “I am sorry 
you are out of health,” she added, 
resting her eyes upon her venerable 
host. 

“Oh, I’m an old man, my dear ; it’s 
time for me to be old. But I shall 
be the better for having you here.” 

She had been looking al! round her 
again—at the lawn, the great trees, 
the reedy, silvery Thames, the beauti- 
ful old house; and while engaged in 
this survey, she had also narrowly 
scrutinised her companions; a com- 
prehensiveness of observation easily 
conceivable on the part of a young 
woman who was evidently both in- 
telligent and excited. She had seated 
herself, and had put away the little 
dog; her white hands, in her lap, 
were folded upon her black dress ; her 
head was erect, her eye brilliant, her 
flexible figure turned itself lightly this 
way and that, in sympathy with the 
alertness with which she evidently 
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caught impressions. Her impressions 
were numerous, and they were all 
reflected in a clear, still smile. “I 
have never seen anything so beautiful 
as this,” she declared. 

“It’s looking very well,” said Mr. 
Touchett. ‘I know the way it strikes 
you. I have been through all that. 
But you are very beautiful yourself,” 
he added with a politeness by no 
means crudely jocular, and with the 
happy consciousness that his advanced 
age gave him the privilege of saying 
such things—even to young girls who 
might possibly take alarm at them. 

What degree of alarm this young 
girl took need not be exactly measured ; 
she instantly rose, however, with a 
blush which was not a refutation. 

“Oh yes, of course, I'm lovely!” 
she exclaimed quickly, with a little 
laugh. “How old is your house? Is 
it Elizabethan ?” 

“Tt’s early Tudor,” said Ralph 
Touchett. 

She turned toward him, watching 
his face a little. “Early Tudor ? 
How very delightful ! And I suppose 
there are a great many others.” 

“There are many much better 
ones.” 

“Don’t say that, my son !’’ the old 
man protested. “There is nothing 
better than this.” 

“T have got a very good one; I 
think in some respects it’s rather 
better,” said Lord Warburton, who as 
yet had not spoken, but who had kept 
an attentive eye upon Miss Archer. 
He bent towards her a little smiling ; 
he had an excellent manner with 
women. ‘The girl appreciated it in an 
instant; she had not forgotten that 
this was Lord Warburton. “I should 
like very much to show it to you,” he 
added. 

“‘Don’t believe him,” cried the old 
man; “don’t look at it! Its a 
wretched old barrack—not to be com- 
pared with this.”’ 

“TI don't know—lI can’t judge,” 
said the girl, smiling at Lord War- 
burton. 

In this discussion, Ralph Touchett 
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took no interest whatever; he stood 
with his hands in his pockets, looking 
greatly as if he should like to renew 
his conversation with his new-found 
cousin. 

“Are you very fond of dogs?” he 
inquired, by way of beginning ; and it 
was an awkward beginning for a clever 
man. 

“‘ Very fond of them indeed.” 

“You must keep the terrier, you 
know,” he went on, still awkwardly. 

“T will keep him while I am here, 
with pleasure.” 

“‘That will be for a long time, I 
hope.” 

*‘You are very kind. I hardly 
know. My aunt must settle that.’ 

“T will settle it with her—at a 
quarter to seven.” And Ralph looked 
at his watch. 

**T am glad to be here at all,” said 
the girl. 

“T don’t believe you allow things 
to be settled for you.” 

“Oh yes ; if they are settled as I 
like them.” 

“T shall settle this as I like it,” 
said Ralph. “ It’s most unaccountable 
that we should never have known 
you.” 

“T was there—you had only to 
come and see me.” 

‘‘There? Where do you mean ?” 

“In the United States: in New 
York, and Albany, and other places.” 

“‘T have been there—all over, but 
I never saw you. I can’t make it out.” 

Miss Archer hesitated a moment. 

“It was because there had been 
some disagreement between your 
mother and my father, after my 
mother’s death, which took place 
when I was a child. In consequence 
of it, we never expected to see you.” 

* Ah, but I don’t embrace all my 
mother’s quarrels—Heaven forbid!” 
the young man cried. ‘‘ You have 
lately lost your father?” he went on, 
more gravely. 

“Yes; more than a year ago. 
After that my aunt was very kind 
to me ; she came to see me, and pro- 
posed that I should come to Europe.” 
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“T see,” said Ralph. 
adopted you.” 

“Adopted me?” The girl stared, 
and her blush came back to her, to- 
gether with a momentary look of pain, 
which gave her interlocutor some 
alarm. He had underestimated the 
effect of his words. Lord Warburton, 
who appeared constantly desirous of a 
nearer view of Miss Archer, strolled 
toward the two cousins at the mo- 
ment, and as he did so, she rested 
her startled eyes uponhim. “Oh, no; 
she has not adopted me,” she said. 
“T am not a candidate for adoption.” 

“T beg a thousand pardons,” Ralph 
murmured, “I meant—I meant——” 
He hardly knew what he meant. 

“You meant she has taken me up. 
Yes; she likes to take people up. 
She has been very kind to me; but,” 
she added, with a certain visible 
eagerness of desire to be explicit, ‘I 
am very fond of my liberty.” 

*Are you talking about Mrs. 
Touchett?” the old man called out 
from his chair. “Come here, my 
dear, and tell me about her. I am 
always thankful for information.” 

The girl hesitated a moment, 
smiling, 

“She is really very benevolent,” 
she answered ; and then she went over 
to her uncle, whose mirth was excited 
by her words. 

Lord Warburton was left standing 
with Ralph Touchett, to whom in a 
moment he said— 

‘‘You wished a while ago to see 
my idea of an interesting woman. 
There it is!” 


“She has 


Ill. 


Mrs. Tovcnett was certainly a per- 
son of many oddities, of which her 
behaviour on returning to her hus- 
band’s house after many months was 
a noticeable specimen. She had her 
own way of doing all that she did, 
and this is the simplest description of 
a character which, although it was by 
no means without benevolence, rarely 
succeeded in giving an impression of 
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softness. Mrs. Touchett might do a 
great deal of good, but she never 
pleased. This way of her own, of 
which she was so fond, was not in- 
trinsically offensive—it was simply 
very sharply distinguished from the 
ways of others. The edges of her con- 
duct were so very clear-cut that for 
susceptible persons it sometimes had a 
wounding effect. This purity of out- 
line was visible in her deportment 
during the first hours of her return 
from America, under circumstances in 
which it might have seemed that her 
first act would have been to exchange 
greetings with her husband and son. 
Mrs. Touchett, for reasons which she 
deemed excellent, always retired onsuch 
occasions into impenetrable seclusion, 
postponing the more sentimental cere- 
mony until she had achieved a toilet 
which had the less reason to be of high 
importance as neither beauty nor 
vanity were concerned in it. She was 
a plain-faced old woman, without 
coquetry and without any great ele- 
gance, but with an extreme respect 
for her own motives. She was usually 
prepared to explain these—when the 
explanation was asked as a favour ; 
and in such a case they proved totally 
different from those that had been 
attributed to her. She was virtually 
separated from her husband, but she 
appeared to perceive nothing irregular 
in the situation. It had become ap- 
parent, at an early stage of their rela- 
tions, that they should never desire 
the same thing at the same moment, 
and this fact had prompted her to 
rescue disagreement from the vulgar 
realm of accident. She did what she 
could to erect it into a law—a much 
more edifying aspect of it—by going 
to live in Florence, where she bought 
a house and established herself ; leav- 
ing her husband in England to take 
care of his bank. This arrangement 
greatly pleased her; it was so ex- 
tremely definite. It struck her husband 
in the same light, in a foggy square 
in London, where it was at times the 
most definite fact he discerned ; but 
he would have preferred that discom- 


fort should have a greater vagueness. 
To agree to disagree had cost him an 
effort; he was ready to agree to 
almost anything but that, and saw no 
reason why either assent or dissent 
should be so terribly consistent. Mrs. 
Touchett indulged in no regrets nor 
speculations, and usually came once 
a year to spend a month with her 
husband, a period during which she 
apparently took pains to convince him 
that she had adopted the right sys- 
tem. She was not fond of England, 
and had three or four reasons for it to 
which she currently alluded; they 
bore upon minor points of British 
civilisation, but for Mrs. Touchett 
they amply justified non-residence. 
She detested bread-sauce, which, as 
she said, looked like a poultice and 
tasted like soap; she objected to the 
consumption of beer by her maid- 
servants; and she affirmed that the 
British laundress (Mrs. Touchett was 
very particular about the appearance 
of her linen) was not a mistress of 
her art. At fixed intervals she paid a 
visit to her own country; but this 
last one had been longer than any of 
its predecessors. 

She had taken up her niece—there 
was little doubt of that. One wet 
afternoon, some four months earlier 
than the occurrence lately narrated, 
this young lady had been.seated alone 
with a book. To say that she hada 
book is to say that her solitude did not 
press upon her ; for her love of know- 
ledge had a fertilising quality and her 
imagination was strong. There was at 
this time, however, a want of lightness 
in her situation, which the arrival of an 
unexpected visitor did much to dispel. 
The visitor had not been announced ; 
the girl heard her at last walking 
about the adjoining room. It was an 
old house at Albany—a large, square, 
double house, with a notice of sale 
in the windows of the parlour. There 
were two entrances, one of which had 
long been out of use, but had never 
been removed. They were exactly 
alike—large white doors, with an 
arched frame and wide side-lights, 
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perched upon little “stoops” of red 
stone, which descended sidewise to 
the brick pavement of the street. 
The two houses together formed a 
single dwelling, the party-wall having 
been removed and the rooms placed in 
communication. These rooms, above 
stairs, were extremely numerous, and 
were painted all over exactly alike, in 
a yellowish white which had grown 
sallow with time. On the third floor 
there was a sort of arched passage, 
connecting the two sides of the house, 
which Isabel and her sisters used in 
their childhood to call the tunnel, and 
which, though it was short and well- 
lighted, always seemed to the girl to 
be strange and lonely, especially on 
winter afternoons. She had been in 
the house, at different periods, as a 
child ; in those days her grandmother 
lived there. Then there had been an 
absence of ten years, followed by a 
return to Albany before her father’s 
death. Her grandmother, old Mrs. 
Archer, had exercised, chiefly within 
the limits of the family, a large hospi- 
tality in the early period, and the 
little girls often spent weeks under 
her roof—weeks of which Isabel had 
the happiest memory. The manner of 
life was different from that of her own 
home—larger, more plentiful, more 
sociable ; the discipline of the nursery 
was delightfully vague, and the oppor- 
tunity of listening to the conversation 
of one’s elders (which with Isabel 
was a highly valued pleasure) almost 
unbounded. There was a constant 
coming and going; her grandmother's 
sons and daughters, and their children, 
appeared to be in the enjoyment of 
standing invitations to stay with her, 
so that the house offered to a certain 
extent the appearance of a bustling 
provincial inn, kept by a gentle old 
landlady who sighed a great deal and 
never presented a bill. Isabel, of 
course, knew nothing about bills ; but 
even as a child she thought her grand- 
mother’s dwelling picturesque. There 
was a covered piazza behind it, fur- 
nished with a swing which was a source 
of tremulous interest ; and beyond 
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this was a long garden, sloping down 
to the stable, and containing certain 
capital peach-trees. Isabel had staid 
with her grandmother at various 
seasons; but, somehow, all her visits 
had a flavour of peaches. On the 
other side, opposite, across the street, 
was an old house that was called the 
Dutch House—a peculiar structure, 
dating from the earliest colonial time, 
composed of bricks that had been 
painted yellow, crowned with a ‘gable 
that was pointed out to strangers, 
defended by a rickety wooden paling, 
and standing sidewise to the street. 
It was occupied by a primary school 
for children of both sexes, kept in an 
amateurish manner by a demonstrative 
lady of whom Isabel’s chief recollec- 
tion was that her hair was puffed 
out very much at the temples and 
that she was the widow of some one of 
consequence. The little girl had been 
offered the opportunity of laying a 
foundation of knowledge in this estab- 
lishment; but having spent a single 
day in it, she had expressed great dis- 
gust with the place, and had been 
allowed to stay at home, where in the 
September days, when the windows of 
the Dutch House were open, she used 
to hear the hum of childish voices 
repeating the multiplication table—an 
incident in which the elation of liberty 
and the pain of exclusion were indis- 
tinguishably mingled. The foundation 
of her knowledge was really laid in the 
idleness of her grandmother’s house, 
where, as most of the other inmates 
were not reading people, she had un- 
controlled use of a library full of books 
with frontispieces, which she used to 
climb upon a chair to take down. 
When she had found one to her taste 
—she was guided in the selection 
chiefly by the frontispiece—she carried 
it intoa mysterious apartment which 
lay beyond the library, and which was 
called, traditionally, no one knew why, 
the office. Whose office it had been, 
and at what period it had flourished, 
she never learned; it was enough for 
her that it contained an echo and @ 
pleasant musty smell, and that it was 
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a chamber of disgrace for old pieces of 
furniture, whose infirmities were not 
always apparent (so that the disgrace 
seemed unmerited and rendered them 
victims of injustice), and with which, 
in the manner of children, she had 
established relations almost human, or 
dramatic. There was an old haircloth 
sofa, in especial, to which she had con- 
fided a hundred childish sorrows. The 
place owed much of its mysterious 
melancholy to the fact that it was 
properly entered from the second door 
of the house, the door that had been 
condemned, and that was fastened by 
bolts which a particularly slender little 
girl found it impossible to slide. She 
knew that this silent, motianless 
portal opened into the street ; if the 
side-lights had not been filled with 
green paper, she might have looked out 
upon the little brown stoop and the 
well-worn brick pavement. But she 
had no wish to look out, for this would 
have interfered with her theory that 
there was a strange, unseen place on 
the other side—a place which became, 
to the child’s imagination, according to 
its different moods, a region of delight 
or of terror. 

It was in the “ office” still that 
Isabel was sitting on that melan- 
choly afternoon of early spring which 
I have just mentioned. At this time 
she might have had the whole 
house to choose from, and the room 
she had selected was the most joy- 
less chamber it contained. She had 
never opened the bolted door nor 
removed the green paper (renewed by 
other hands) from its side-lights ; she 
had never assured herself that the 
vulgar street lay beyond it. A crude, 
cold rain was falling heavily; the 
spring-time presented itself as a ques- 
tionable improvement. Isabel, how- 
ever, gave as little attention as possible 
to the incongruities of the season ; she 
kept her eyes on her book and tried to 
fix her mind. It had lately occurred to 
her that her mind was a good deal of 
‘vagabond, and she had spent much 
genuity in training it to a military 
step, and teaching it to advance, to 
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halt, to retreat, to perform even more 
complicated manceuvres, at the word 
of command. Just now she had given 
it marching orders, and it had been 
trudging over the sandy plains of a 
philosophic history of German poetry. 
Suddenly she became aware of a step 
very different from her own intellec- 
tual pace; she listened a little, and 
perceived that some one was walking 
about the library, which communicated 
with the office. It struck her first as 
the step of a person from whom she had 
reason to expect a visit; then almost 
immediately announced itself as the 
tread of a woman and a stranger—her 
possible visitor being neither. It had 
an inquisitive, experimental quality, 
which suggested that it would not stop 
short of the threshold of the office ; 
and in fact the doorway of this apart- 
ment was presently occupied by a lady 
who paused there and looked very 
hard at our heroine. She was a plain 
elderly woman, dressed in a compre- 
hensive waterproof mantle; she had 
a sharp, but not an unpleasant face. 

“Oh,” she said, “is that where you 
usually sit?” And she looked about 
at the heterogeneous chairs and 
tables. 

“Not when I have visitors!” said 
Isabel, getting up to receive the 
intruder. 

She directed their course back to 
the library, and the visitor continued 
to look about her. ‘‘ You seem to have 
plenty of other rooms; they are in 
rather better condition. But every- 
thing is immensely worn.” 

“Have you come to look at the 
house?” Isabel asked. “The servant 
will show it to you.” 

“Send her away ; I don’t want to 
buy it. She has probably gone to look 
for you, and is wandering about up 
stairs ; she didn’t seem at all intelli- 
gent. You had better tell her it is no 
matter.” And then, while the girl 
stood there, hesitating and wonder- 
ing, this unexpected critic said to 
her abruptly, ‘‘I suppose you are one 
of the daughters ?” 

Isabel thought she had very strange 
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manners. ‘It depends upon whose 
daughters you mean.” 

“The late Mr. Archer’s—and my 
poor sister’s.” 

“Ah,” said Isabel, slowly, ‘you 
must be our crazy Aunt Lydia! ” 

“Ts that what your father told you 
to callme? Iam your Aunt Lydia, 
but I am not crazy. And which of 
the daughters are you?” 

“T am the youngest of the threo, 
and my name is Isabel.” 

‘‘Yes; the others are Lilian and 
Edith. And are you the prettiest ?’’ 

“‘Thave not the least idea,’ said 
the girl. 

“T think you must be.” And in 
this way the aunt and the niece made 
friends, The aunt had quarrelled, 
years before, with her brother-in-law, 
after the death of her sister, taking 
him to task for the manner in which 
he brought up his three girls, Being 
a high-tempered man, he had request- 
ed her to mind her own business ; and 
she had taken him at his word. For 
many years she held no communica- 
tion with him, and after his death she 
addressed not a word to his daughters, 
who had been bred in that disrespect- 
ful view of her which we have just 
seen Isabel betray. Mrs. Touchett’s 
behaviour was, as usual, perfectly 
deliberate. She intended to go to 
America to look after her investments 
(with which her husband, in spite of 
his great financial position, had nothing 
to do), and would take advantage of 
this opportunity to inquire into the 
condition of her nieces. There was no 
need of writing, for she should attach 
no importance to any account of them 
that she should elicit by letter; she 
believed, always, in seeing for one’s 
self, Isabel found, however, that she 
knew a good deal about them, and 
knew about the marriage of the two 
elder girls; knew that their poor 
father had left very little money, but 
that the house in Albany, which had 
passed into his hands, was to be sold 
for their benefit; knew finally that 
Edmund Ludlow, Lilian’s husband, 
had taken upon himself to attend to 
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this matter, in consideration of which 
the young couple, who had come to 
Albany during Mr. Archer's illness, 
were remaining there for the present 
and, as well as Isabel herself, occupy- 
ing the mansion. 

“How much money do you expect 
to get for it?” Mrs. Touchett asked of 
the girl, who had brought her to sit 
in the front parlour, which she had 
inspected without enthusiasm. 

‘‘ T haven't the least idea,’’ said the 
girl. 

“ That’s the second time you have 
said that to me,” her aunt rejoined. 
“And yet you don’t look at all 
stupid,” 

“T am not stupid; but I don't 
know anything about money.” 

“Yes, that’s the way you were 
brought up—as if you were to inherit 
a million. In point of fact, what 
have you inherited ?” 

“T really can’t tell you. You 
must ask Edmund and Lilian; they 
will be back in half an hour.” 

“In Florence we should call it a 
very bad house,” said Mrs. Touchett; 
“but here, I suspect, it will bring a 
high price. It ought to maxe a con- 
siderable sum for each of you. In 
addition to that you must have some- 
thing else; it’s most extraordinary 
your not knowing. The position is of 
value, and they will probably pull it 
down and make a row of shops. | 
wonder you don’t do that yourself; 
you might let the shops to great 
advantage.” 

Isabel stared; the idea of letting 
shops was new to her. 

“T hope they won't pull it down,” 
she said ; “I am extremely fond of it.” 

“T don’t see what makes you fond 
of it ; your father died here.” 

“Yes, but I don’t dislike it for 
that,” said the girl, rather strangely. 
“T like places in which things have 
happened —even if they are sad 
things. A great many people have 
died here ; the place has been full of 
life.” 

“Ts that what you call being full 
of life?” 
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“JT mean full of experience—of 
people’s feelings and sorrows. And 
not of their sorrows only, for I have 
been very happy here as a child.” 

“You should go to Florence if you 
like houses in which things have 
happened — especially deaths. I 
live in an old palace in which three 
people have been murdered; three 
that were known, and I don’t know 
how many more besides.” 

“In an old palace?” Isabel re- 
peated. 

“Yes, my dear; a very different 
affair from this. This is very 
bourgeois,” 

Isabel felt some emotion, for she 
had always thought highly of her 
grandmother's house. But the emo- 
tion was of a kind which led her to 


x I should like very much to go to 
Florence.” 

“Well, if you will be very good and 
do everything I tell you, I will take 
you there,” Mrs. Touchett rejoined. 

The girl’s emotion deepened; she 
flushed a little, and smiled at her aunt 
in silence. 

“Do everything, you tell me? I 
don’t think I can promise that.” 

“No, you don’t look like a young 
lady of that sort. You are fond of 
your own way; but it’s not for me to 
blame you! ”’ 

“And yet, to go to Florence,” the 
girl exclaimed in a moment, “I would 
promise almost anything !’’ 

Edmund and Lilian were slow to 
return, and Mrs. Touchett had an 
hour’s uninterrupted talk with her 
niece, who found her a strange and 
interesting person. She was as 
eccentric as Isabel had always sup- 
posed; andj hitherto, whenever the 
girl had heard people described as 
eccentric, she had thought of them as 
disagreeable. To her imagination the 
term had always suggested something 
grotesque and inharmonious. But her 
aunt infused a new vividness into the 
idea, and gave her so many fresh im- 
pressions that it seemed to her she 
had overestimated the charms of 
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conformity. She had never met any 
one so entertaining as this little thin- 
lipped, bright-eyed, foreign-looking 
woman, who retrieved an insignificant 
appearance by a distinguished manner, 
and, sitting there in a well-worn 
waterproof, talked with striking 
familiarity of European courts. There 
was nothing flighty about Mrs. 
Touchett, but she was fond of social 
grandeur, and she enjoyed the con- 
sciousness of making an impression 
on a candid and susceptible mind. 
Isabel at first had answered a good 
many questions, and it was from her 
answers apparently that Mrs. Touchett 
had derived a high opinion of her in- 
telligence. But after this she had 
asked a good many, and her aunt’s 
answers, whatever they were, struck 
her as deeply interesting. Mrs. 
Touchett waited for the return of her 
other niece as long as she thought 
reasonable, but as at six o’clock Mrs. 
Ludlow had not come in, she prepared 
to take her departure. 

“Your sister must be a great 
gossip,” she said. “Is she ac- 
customed to staying out for hours?” 

“You have been out almost as long 
as she,” Isabel answered; “she can 
have left the house but a short time 
before you came in.” 

Mrs. Touchett looked at the girl 
without resentment; she appeared to 
enjoy a bold retort, and to be disposed 
to be gracious to her niece. 

“Perhaps she has not had so good 
an excuseasI! Tell her at any rate 
that she must come and see me this 
evening at that horrid hotel. She 
may bring her husband if she likes, 
but she needn't bring you. I shall 
see plenty of you later.” 


IV. 
Mrs. LupLow was the eldest of the 
three sisters, and was usually thought 
the most sensible; the classification 
being in general that Lilian was the 
practical one, Edith the beauty, and 
Isabel the “intellectual” one. Mrs. 
Keyes, the second sister, was the wife 
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of an officer in the United States 
Engineers, and as our history is not 
further concerned with her, it will be 
enough to say that she was indeed 
very pretty and that she formed the 
ornament of those various military 
stations, chiefly in the unfashionable 
West, to which, to her deep chagrin, 
her husband was successively relegated. 
Lilian had married a New York 
lawyer, a young man with a loud 
voice and an enthusiasm for his pro- 
fession; the match was not brilliant, 
any more than Edith’s had been, but 
Lilian had occasionally been spoken of 
as a young woman who might be 
thankful to marry at all—she was so 
much plainer than her sisters. She 
was, however, very happy, and now, as 
the mother of two peremptory little 
boys, and the mistress of a house 
which presented a narrowness of new 
brown stone to Fifty-third Street, she 
had quite justified her claim to 
matrimony. She was short and plump, 
and, as people said, had improved 
since her marriage ; the two things in 
life of which she was most distinctly 
conscious were her husband's force in 
argument and her sister Isabel’s 
originality. ‘I have never felt like 
Isabel’s sister, and Iam sure I never 
shall,” she had said to an intimate 
friend ; a declaration which made it all 
the more creditable that she had been 
prolific in sisterly offices. 

“‘T want to see her safely married — 
that’s what I want to see,” she fre- 
uently remarked to her husband. 

“Well, I must say I should have 
no particular desire to marry her,” 
Edmund Ludlow was accustomed to 
answer in an extremely audible tone. 

“TI know you say that for argu- 
ment; you always take the opposite 
ground. I don’t see what you have 
against her, except that she is so 
original.” 

* Well, I don’t like originals; I 
like translations,” Mr. Ludlow had 
more than once replied. “Isabel 
is written ina foreign tongue. I 
can’t make her out. She ought to 
marry an Armenian, or a Portuguese.” 


“That’s just what I am afraid she 
will do!” cried Lilian, who thought 
Isabel capable of anything. 

She listened with great interest to 
the girl’s account of Mrs. Touchett’s 
visit, and in the evening prepared to 
comply with her commands. Of what 
Isabel said to her, no report has re- 
mained, but her sister’s words must 
have prompted a remark that she 
made to her husband in the conjugal 
chamber as the two were getting 
ready to go to the hotel. 

“T do hope immensely she will do 
something handsome for Isabel ; she 
has evidently taken a great fancy to 
her.” 

“ What is it you wish her to do?” 
Edmund Ludlow asked ; ‘make her 
a big present ¢”’ 

“No, indeed ; nothing of the sort. 
3ut take an interest in her—sym- 
pathise with her. She is evidently 
just the sort of person to appreciate 
Isabel. She has lived so much in 
foreign society; she told Isabel all 
about it. You know you have always 
thought Isabel rather foreign.” 

“ You want her to give her a little 
foreign sympathy, eh? Don’t you 
think she gets enough at home?” 

“Well, she ought to go abroad,” 
said Mrs. Ludlow. ‘“She’s just the 
person to go abroad.” 

‘And you want the old lady to 
take her, is that it?” her husband 
asked. 

“She has offered to take her—she 
is dying to have Isabel go! But 
what 1 want her to do when she gets 
her there is to give her all the ad- 
vantages. I am sure that all we 
have got to do,” said Mrs. Ludlow, 
*‘is to give her a chance !” 

** A chance for what ?” 

“ A chance to develop.” 

“ O Jupiter!’ Edmund Ludlow ex- 
claimed. ‘I hope she isn't going to 
develop any more!” 

“If I were not sure you only said 
that for argument, I should feel very 
badly,” his wife replied. “ But you 
know you love her.” 

“Do you know I love you?” the 
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young man said, jocosely, to Isabel a 
little later, while he brushed his hat. 

“T am sure I don’t care whether 
you do or not!” exclaimed the girl, 
whose voice and smile, however, were 
sweeter than the words she uttered. 

“Oh, she feels so grand since Mrs. 
Touchett’s visit!” said her sister. 

But Isabel challenged this assertion, 
with a good deal of seriousness. 

“You must not say that, Lily. I 
don’t feel grand at all.” 

“T am sure there is no harm,” said 
the conciliatory Lily. 

“ Ah, but there is nothing in Mrs. 
Touchett’s visit to make one feel 
grand,” 

‘‘Oh,” exclaimed Ludlow, “she is 
grander than ever !” 

* Whenever I feel grand,” said the 
girl, “‘ it will be for a better reason !” 

Whether she felt grand or no, she 
at any rate felt busy ; busy, I mean, 
with her thoughts. Left to herself 
for the evening, she sat a while under 
the lamp, with empty hands, heedless 
of her usual avocations. Then she 
rose and moved about the room, and 
from one room to another, preferring 
the places where the vague lamplight 
expired. She was restless, and even 
excited ; at moments she trembled a 
little. She felt that something had 
happened to her, of which the import- 
ance was out of proportion to its ap- 
pearance; there had really been a 
change in her life. What it would 
bring with it was as yet extremely in- 
definite ; but Isabel was in a situation 
which gave a value to any change. 
She had a desire to leave the past 
behind her, and, as she said to herself, 
to begin afresh. This desire, indeed, 
was not a birth of the present occa- 
sion ; it was as familiar as the sound 
of the rain upon the window, and it 
had led to her beginning afresh a great 
many times. She closed her eyes as 
she sat in one of the dusky corners of 
the quiet parlour ; but it was not with 
a desire to take a nap. On the con- 
trary, it was because she felt too wide- 
awake, and wished to check the sense 
of seeing too many things at once. 
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Her imagination was by habit ridi- 
culously active; if the door were not 
opened to it, it jumped out of the 
window. She was not accustomed, 
indeed, to keep it behind bolts; and, 
at important moments, when she would 
have been thankful to make use of her 
judgment alone, she paid the penalty 
of having given undue encouragement 
to the faculty of seeing without judg- 
ing. At present, with her sense that 
the note of change had been struck, 
came gradually a host of images of the 
things she was leaving behind her. 
The years and hours of her life came 
back to her, and for a long time, in a 
stillness, broken only by the ticking of 
the big bronze clock, she passed them 
in review. It had been a very happy 
life and she had been a very fortunate 
girl—this was the truth that seemed 
to emerge most vividly. She had had 
the best of everything, and in a world 
in which the circumstances of so many 
people made them unenviable, it was 
an advantage never to have known 
anything particularly disagreeable. It 
appeared to Isabel that the disagree- 
able had been even too absent from 
her knowledge, for she had gathered 
from her acquaintance with literature 
that it was often a source of interest, 
and even of instruction. Her father 
had kept it away from her—her hand- 
some, much-loved father, who always 
had such an aversion to it. It was a 
great good fortune to have been his 
daughter ; Isabel was even proud of her 
parentage. Since his death she had 
gathered a vague impression that he 
turned his brighter side to his children, 
and that he had not eluded discomfort 
quite so much in practice as in aspira- 
tion. But this only made her tender- 
ness for him greater; it was scarcely 
even painful to have to think that he 
was too generous, too good-natured, too 
indifferent to sordid considerations. 
Many persons thought that he carried 
this indifference too far; especially 
the large number of those to whom 
he owed money. Of their opinions, 
Isabel was never very definitely in- 
formed ; but it may interest the reader 
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to know that, while they admitted that 
the late Mr. Archer had a remarkably 
handsome head and a very taking 
manner (indeed, as one of them had 
said, he was always taking something), 
they declared that he had made a very 
poor use of his life. He had squan- 
dered a substantial fortune, he had 
been deplorably convivial, he was 
known to have gambled freely. A 
few very harsh critics went so far as 
to say that he had not even brought 
up his daughters. They had had no 
regular education and no permanent 
home ; they had been at once spoiled 
and neglected; they had lived with 
nursemaids and governesses (usually 
very bad ones), or had been sent to 
strange schools kept by foreigners, 
from which, at the end of a month, 
they had been removed in tears. This 
view of the matter would have excited 
Isabel's indignation, for to her own 


sense her opportunities had been 
abundant. Even when her father 
had left his daughters for three 


months at Neufchitel with a French 
bonne, who eloped with a Russian 
nobleman, staying at the same hotel 
—even in this irregular situation (an 
incident of the girl’s thirteenth year) 
she had been neither frightened nor 
ashamed, but had thought it a pic- 
turesque episode in a liberal educa- 
tion. Her father had a large way of 
looking at life, of which his rest- 
lessness and even his occasional inco- 
herency of conduct had been only a 
proof. He wished his daughters, even 
as children, to see as much of the 
world as possible; and it was for this 
purpose that, before Isabel was four- 
teen, he had transported them three 
times across the Atlantic, giving them 
on each occasion, however, but a few 
months’ view of foreign lands ; a course 
which had whetted our heroine’s curi- 
osity without enabling her to satisfy 
it. She ought to have been a partisan 
of her father, for among his three 
daughters she was quite his favourite, 
and in his last days his general will- 
ingness to take leave of a world in 
which the difficulty of doing as one 


liked appeared to increase as one grew 
older was sensibly modified by the 
pain of separation from his clever, his 
superior, his remarkable girl. Later, 
when the journeys to Europe ceased, he 
still had shown his children all sorts 
of indulgence, and if he had been 
troubled about money-matters, nothing 
ever disturbed their irreflective con- 
sciousness of many possessions. Isabel, 
though she danced very well, had not 
the recollection of having been in New 
York a successful member of the chore- 
graphic circle; her sister Edith was, 
as every one said, so very much more 
popular. Edith was so striking an 
example of success that Isabel would 
have no illusicns as to what consti- 
tuted this advantage, or as to the 
moderate character of her own 
triumphs. Nineteen persons out of 
twenty (including the younger sister 
herself) pronounced Edith infinitely 
the prettier of the two; but the 
twentieth, besides reversing this judg- 
ment, had the entertainment of think- 
ing all the others a parcel of fools. 
Isabel had in the depths of her nature 
an even more unquenchable desire to 
please than Edith; but the depths of 
this young lady’s nature were a very 
out-of-the-way place, between which 
and the surface communication was 
interrupted by a dozen capricious 
forces, the most important being an 
excitable pride and a restless con- 
science. She saw the young men who 
came in large numbers to see her 
sister; but as a general thing they 
were afraid of her; they had a belief 
that some special preparation was re- 
quired for talking with her. © Her 
reputation of reading a great deal 
hung about her like the cloudy enve- 
lope of a goddess in an epic; it was 
supposed to engender difficult ques- 
tions, and to keep the conversation at 
a low temperature. The poor girl 
liked to be thought clever, but she 
hated to be thought bookish ; she used 
to read in secret, and, though her 
memory was excellent, to abstain from 
quotation. She had a great desire for 
knowledge, but she really preferred 
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almost any source of information to 
the printed page ; she had animmense 
curiosity about life, and was constantly 
staring and wondering. She carried 
within herself a great fund of life, and 
her deepest enjoyment was to feel the 
continuity between the movements of 
her own heart and the agitations of 
the world. For this reason she was 
fond of seeing great crowds and large 
stretches of country, of reading about 
revolutions and wars, of looking at 
historical pictures—a class of efforts 
to which she had often gone so far as 
to forgive much bad painting for the 
sake of the subject. While the Civil 
War went on, she was still a very young 
girl; but she passed months of this 
long period in a state of almost pas- 
sionate excitement, in which she felt 
herself at times (to her extreme confu- 
sion) stirred almost indiscriminately 
by the valour of either army. Of 
course the reserve practised towards 
her by the local youth had never gone 
the length of making her a social pro- 
script ; for the proportion of those 
whose hearts, as they approached her, 
beat only just fast enough to make it 
a sensible pleasure, was suflicient to 
redeem her maidenly career from fail- 
ure. She had had everything that a 
girl could have: kindness, admiration, 
flattery, bouquets, the sense of exclu- 
sion from none of the privileges of the 
world she lived in, abundant oppor- 
tunity for dancing, the latest publica- 
tions, plenty of new dresses, the 
London Spectator, and a glimpse of 
contemporary esthetics. 

These things now, as memory played 
over them, resolved themselves into a 
multitude of scenes and figures. For- 
gotten things came back to her; many 
others, which she had lately thought 
of great moment, dropped out of sight. 
The result was kaleidoscopic ; ‘but 
the movement of the instrument was 
checked at last by the servant's coming 
in with the name of a gentleman. The 
name of the gentleman was Caspar 
Goodwood ; he was a straight young 
man from Boston, who had known 
Miss Archer for the last twelvemonth, 
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and who, thinking her the most beau- 
tiful young woman of her time, had 
pronounced the time, according to the 
rule I have hinted at, a foolish period 
of history. He sometimes wrote to 
Isabel, and he had lately written to her 


_ from New York. She had thought it 


very possible he would come in—had, 
indeed, all the rainy day been vaguely 
expecting him. Nevertheless, now 
that she learned he was there, she 
felt no eagerness to receive him. He 
was the finest young man she had ever 
seen, was, indeed, quite a magnificent 
young man ; he filled her with a cer- 
tain feeling of respect which she had 
never entertained for any one else. 
He was supposed by the world in 
general to wish to marry her; but 
this of course was between themselves. 
It at least may be affirmed that he had 
travelled from New York to Albany 
expressly to see her; having learned 
in the former city, where he was spend- 
ing a few days, and where he had 
hoped to find her, that she was still 
at the capital. Isabel delayed for 
some minutes to go to him; she 
moved about the room with a certain 
feeling of embarrassment. But at last 
she presented herself, and found him 
standing near the lamp. He was tall, 
strong, and somewhat stiff; he was 
also lean and brown. He was not 
especially good-looking, but his phy- 
siognomy had an air of requesting your 
attention, which it rewarded or not, 
according to the charm: you found in a 
blue eye of remarkable fixedness, and 
a jaw of the somewhat angular mould 
which is supposed to bespeak resolu- 
tion. Isabel said to herself that it 
bespoke resolution to-night; but, 
nevertheless, an hour later, Caspar 
Goodwood, who had arrived hopeful as 
well as resolute, took his way back to 
his lodging with the feeling of a man 
defeated. He was not, however, a 
man to be discouraged by a defeat. 
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mother’s door (at a quarter to seven) 
with a good deal of eagerness. Even 
philosophers have their preferences, 
and it must be admitted that of his 
progenitors his father ministered most 
to his sense of the sweetness of filial 
dependence. His father, as he had 
often said to himself, was the more 
motherly ; his mother, on the other 
hand, was paternal, and even, accord- 
ing to the slang of the day, guberna- 
torial. She was nevertheless very 
fond of her only child, and had al- 
ways insisted on his spending three 
months of the year with her. Ralph 
rendered perfect justice to heraffection, 
and knew that in her thoughts his 
turn always came after the care of her 
house and her conservatory (she was 
extremely fond of fwers). He found 
her completely essed for dinner, 
but she embraced her boy with her 
gloved hands, and made him sit on the 
sofa beside her. She inquired scru- 
pulously about her husband’s health 
and about the young man’s own, and 
receiving no very brilliant account of 
either, she remarked that she was 
more than ever convinced of her 
wisdom in not exposing herself to the 
English climate—in this case she also 
might have broken down. Ralph 
smiled at the idea of his mother 
breaking down, but made no point of 
reminding her that his own enfeebled 
condition was mot the result of the 
English climate, from which he 
absented himself for a considerable 
part of each year. 

He had been a very small boy when 
his father, Daniel Tracy Touchett, who 
was a native of Rutland, in the State 
of Vermont, came to England as sub- 
ordinate partner in a banking-house 
in which some ten years later he ac- 
quired a _ preponderant interest. 
Daniel Touchett saw before him a life- 
long residence in his adopted country, 
of which, from the first, he took a 
simple, cheerful, and eminently prac- 
tical view. But, as he said to him- 
self, he had no intention of turning 
Englishman, nor had he any desire to 
convert his only son-to the same 
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sturdy faith. It had been for himself 
so very soluble a problem to live in 
England and yet not be of it that it 
seemed to him equally simple that 
after his death his lawful heir should 
carry on the bank ina pure American 
spirit. He took pains to cultivate 
this spirit, however, by sending the 
boy home for his education. Ralph 
spent several terms in an American 
school, and took a degree at an 
American college, after which, as he 
struck his father on his return as even 
redundantly national, he was placed 
for some three years in residence at 
Oxford. Oxford swallowed up Har- 
vard, and Ralph became at last 
English enough. His outward con- 
formity to the manners that sur- 
rounded him was none the less the 
mask of the mind that greatly enjoyed 
its independence, on which nothing 
long imposed itself, and which, natur- 
ally inclined to jocosity and irony, 
indulged in a boundless liberty of ap- 
preciation. He began with being a 
young man of promise; at Oxford he 
distinguished himself, to his father’s 
ineffable satisfaction, and the people 
about him said it was a thousand 
pities so clever a fellow should be 
shut out from a career. He might 
have had a career by returning to his 
own country (though this point is 
shrouded in uncertainty), and even if 
Mr. Touchett had been willing to part 
with him (which was not the case), it 
would have gone hard with him to 
put the ocean (which he detested) 
permanently between himself and the 
old man whom he regarded as his 
best friend. Ralph was not only 
fond of his father but he admired 
him—he enjoyed the opportunity of 
observing him. Daniel Touchett to 
his perception was a man of genius, 
and though he himself had no great 
fancy for the banking business, he 
made a point of learning enough 
of it to measure the great figure his 
father had played. It was not this, 
however, he mainly relished, it was 
the old man’s effective simplicity. 
Daniel Touchett had been neither to 
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Harvard nor to Oxford, and it was 
his own fault if he had put into his 
son’s hands the key to modern criti- 
cism. Ralph, whose head was full of 
ideas which his father had never 
guessed at, had a high esteem for 
the latter’s originality. Americans, 
rightly or wrongly, are commended for 
the ease with which they adopt them- 
selves to foreign conditions ; but Mr. 
Touchett had given evidence of this 
talent only up to a certain point. He 
had made himself thoroughly com- 
fortable in England, but he had never 
attempted to pitch his thoughts in the 
English key. He had retained many 
characteristics of Rutland, Vermont ; 
his tone, as his son always noted with 
pleasure, was that of the more luxuri- 
ant parts of New England. At the 
end of his life, especially, he was a 
gentle, refined, fastidious old man, 
who combined consummate shrewd- 
ness with a sort of fraternising good 
humour, and whose feeling about his 
own position in the world was quite 
of the democratic sort. It was per- 
haps his want of imagination and of 
what is called the historic conscious- 
ness, but to many of the impressions 
usually made by English life upon 
the cultivated stranger his sense was 
completely closed. There were certain 
differences he never perceived, certain 
habits he never formed, certain 
mysteries he never understood. As 
regards these latter, on the day that 
he had understood them his son would 
have thought less well of him. 

Ralph, on leaving Oxford, spent a 
couple of years in travelling, after 
which he found himself mounted on a 
high stool in his father’s bank. The 
responsibility and honour of such 
positions is not, I believe, measured 
by the height of the stool, which 
depends upon other considerations ; 
Ralph, indeed, who had very long legs, 
was fond of standing, and even of 
walking about, at his work. To this 
exercise, however, he was obliged to 
devote but a limited period, for at the 
end of some eighteen months he became 
conscious that he was seriously out of 


health. He had cought a violent cold 
which fixed itself upon his lungs and 
threw them into extreme embarrass- 
ment, He had to give up work and 
all thoughts of it, and embrace the 
sorry occupation known as taking care 
of oneself. At first he was greatly 
disgusted ; it appeared to him that it 
was not himself in the least that he 
was taking care of, but an uninterest- 
ing and uninterested person with 
whom he had nothing in common. This 
person, however, improved on ac- 
quaintance, and Ralph grew at last 
to have a certain grudging tolerance 
and even undemonstrative respect for 
him. Misfortune makes strange bed- 
fellows, and our young man, feeling 
that he had something at stake in the 
matter—it usually seemed to him to 
be his reputation for common sense— 
devoted to his unattractive protégé an 
amount of attention of which note was 
duly taken and which had at least the 
effect of keeping the poor fellow alive. 
One of his lungs began to heal, the 
other promised to follow its example, 
and he was assured that he might out- 
weather a dozen winters if he would 
betake himself to one of those climates 
in which consumptives chiefly congre- 
gate. He had grown extremely fond 
of London, and cursed this unmitigable 
necessity ; but at the same time that 
he cursed, he conformed, and gradu- 
ally, when he found that his sensitive 
organ was really grateful for these 
grim favours, he conferred them with 
a better grace. He wintered abroad, 
as the phrase is; basked in the sun, 
stopped at home when the wind blew, 
went to bed when it rained, and once 
or twice, when it snowed, almost never 
got up again. A certain fund of indo- 
lence that he possessed came to his aid 
and helped to reconcile him to doing 
nothing ; for at the best he was too ill 
for anything but a passive life. As he 
said to himself, there was really no- 
thing he had wanted very much to do, 
so that he had given up nothing. At 
present, however, the perfume of for- 
bidden fruit seemed occasionally to 
float past him, to remind him that the 
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finest pleasures of life are to be found 
in the world of action. Living as he 
now lived was like reading a good 
book in a poor translation—a meagre 
entertainment for a young man who 
felt that he might have been an ex- 
cellent linguist. He had good winters 
and poor winters, and while the former 
lasted, he was sometimes the sport of 
a vision of virtual recovery. But this 
vision was dispelled some three years 
before the occurrence of the incidents 
with which this history opens; he 
had on this occasion remained later 
than usual in England, and had been 
overtaken by bad weather before 
reaching Algiers. He reached it more 
dead than alive, and lay there for 
several weeks between life and death. 
His convalescence was a miracle, but 
the first use he made of it was to 
assure himself that such miracles 
happen but once. He said to himself 
that his hour was in sight, and that it 
behoved him to keep his eyes upon it, 
but that it was also open to him to 
spend the interval as agreeably as 
might be consistent with such a preoc- 
cupation. With the prospect of losing 
them, the simple use of his faculties 
became an exquisite pleasure; it 
seemed to him that the delights of 
observation had never been suspected. 
He was far from the time when he 
had found it hard that he should 
be obliged to give up the idea 
of distinguishing himself; an idea 
none the less importunate for being 
vague, and none the less delightful 
for having to struggle with a good 
deal of native indifference. His friends 
at present found him much more cheer- 
ful, and attributed it to a theory, over 
which they shook their heads know- 
ingly, that he would recover his 
health. The truth was that he had 
simply accepted the situation. 

It was very probably this sweet- 
tasting property of observation to 
which I allude (for he found himself 
in these last years much more inclined 
to notice the pleasant things of the 
world than the others) that was 
mainly concerned in Ralph’s quickly 
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stirred interest in the arrival of a 
young lady who was evidently not 
insipid. If he were observantly dis- 
posed, something told him, here was 
occupation enough for a succession of 
days. It may be added, somewhat 
crudely, that the liberty of falling in 
love had a place in Ralph Touchett’s 
programme. This was of course a 
liberty to be very temperately used ; 
for though the safest form of any 
sentiment is that which is conditioned 
upon silence, it is not always the most 
comfortable, and Ralph had forbidden 
himself the arts of demonstration. 
But interested observation of a lovely 
woman had struck him as the finest 
entertainment that the world now had 
to offer him, and if the interest should 
become ‘poignant, he flattered himself 
that he could carry it off quietly, as 
he had carried other discomforts. He 
speedily acquired a conviction, how- 
ever, that he was not destined to fall 
in love with his cousin. 

* And now tell me about the young 
lady,’’ he said to his mother. “ What 
do you mean to do with her?” 

Mrs. Touchett hesitated a little. 
*‘T mean to ask your father to invite 
her to stay three or four weeks at 
Gardencourt.”’ 

“You needn’t stand on any such 
ceremony as that,” said Ralph. ‘“ My 
father will ask her as a matter of 
course.” 

“T don’t know about that. 
my niece; she is not his.” 

“Good Lord, dear mother; what a 
sense of property! That’s all the 
more reason for his asking her. But 
after that—I mean after three months 
(for it’s absurd asking the poor girl 
to remain but for three or four paltry 
weeks)—what do you mean to do with 
her ?”’ 

“T mean to take her to Paris, to 
get her some clothes.’ 

“Ah yes, that’s of course. 
independently of that?”’ 

“T shall invite her to spend the 
autumn with me in Florence.” 

“You don’t rise above detail, dear 
mother,” said Ralph. ‘I should like 
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to know what you mean to do with 
her in a general way.” 

“My duty!” Mrs. Touchett de- 
clared. ‘I suppose you pity her very 
much,” she added. 

“No, I don’t think I pity her. She 
doesn’t strike me as a girl that sug- 
gests compassion, I think I envy her. 
Before being sure, however, give me a 
hint of what your duty will direct you 
to do.”’ 

“Tt will direct me to show her four 
European countries—I shall leave her 
the choice of two of them—and to 
give her the opportunity of perfecting 
herself in French, which she already 
knows very well.”’ 

Ralph frowned a little. “ That 
sounds rather dry—even giving her 
the choice of two of the countries.” 

“If it’s dry,” said his mother with 
a laugh, “you can leave Isabel alone 
to water it! She is as good as a 
summer rain, any day.” 

“Do you mean that she is a gifted 
being ?” 

“YT don’t know whether she is a 
gifted being, but she is a clever girl, 
with a strong will and a high temper. 
She has no idea of being bored.” 

“T can imagine that,” said Ralph ; 
and then he added, abruptly, “ How 
do you two get on?” 

“Do you mean by that that I am 
a bore? I don’t think Isabel finds 
me one. Some girls might, I know ; 
but this one is too clever for that. I 
think I amuse her a good deal. We 
get on very well because I understand 
her; I know the sort of girl she is. 
She is very frank, and I am very 
frank ; we know just what to expect 
of each other.” 

“Ah, dear mother,” Ralph ex- 
claimed, “‘ one always knows what to 
expect of you! You have never sur- 
prised me but once, and that is to- 
day—in presenting me with a pretty 
cousin whose existence I had never 
suspected,” 

** Do you think her very pretty ?”’ 

“Very pretty indeed; but I don’t 
insist upon that. It’s her general air 
of being some one in particular that 
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strikes me. Who is this particular 
some one, and what is she? Where 
did you find her, and how did you 
make her acquaintance }’’ 

“T found her in an old house at 
Albany, sitting in a dreary room on 
a rainy day, reading a heavy book and 
boring herself to death. She didn’t 
know she was bored, but when I told 
her, she seemed very grateful for the 
hint. You may say 1 shouldn't have 
told her—I should have let her alone. 
There is a good deal in that; but I 
acted conscientiously ; I thought she 
was meant for something better. It 
occurred to me that it would be a 
kindness to take her about and intro- 
duce her to the world. She thinks 
she knows a great deal of it—like 
most American girls; but like most 
American girls, she is very much mis- 
taken. If you want to know, I thought 
she would do me credit. I like to be 
well thought of, and for a woman of 
my age there is no more becoming 
ornament than an attractive niece. 
You know I had seen nothing of my 
sister’s children for years; I disap- 
proved entirely of the father. But I 
always meant to do something for 
them when he should have been re- 
moved from the scene. I ascertained 
where they were to be found, and, 
without any preliminaries, went and 
introduced myself. There are two 
other sisters, both of whom are mar- 
ried, but I saw only the elder, who 
has, by the way, a very ill-mannered 
husband. The wife, whose name is 
Lily, jumped at the idea of my taking 
an interest in Isabel ; she said it was 
just what her sister needed—that 
some one should take an interest in 
her. She spoke of her as you might 
speak of some young person of genius, 
in want of encouragement and patron- 
age. It may be that Isabel is a genius ; 
but in that case I have not yet learned 
her special line. Mrs. Ludlow was 
especially keen about my taking her 
to Europe; they all regard Europe 
over there as a sort of land of emigra- 
tion, a refuge for their superfluous 
population. Isabel herself seemed 
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very glad to come, and the thing was 
easily arranged. There was a little 
difficulty about the money-question, 
as she seemed averse to being under 
obligations in that respect. But she 
has a small income of her own, and 
she supposes herself to be travelling 
at her own expense.” 

Ralph had listened attentively to 
this judicious account of his pretty 
cousin, by which his interest in her 
was not impaired. “ Ah, if she is a 
genius,” he said, “we must find out 
her special line. Is it, by chance, for 
flirting ?” 

“T don’t think so. You may suspect 
that at first, but you will be wrong.” 

“Warburton is wrong, then! ” Ralph 
Touchett declared. ‘He flatters him- 
self he has made that discovery.”’ 

His mother shook her head. “ Lord 
Warburton won’t understand her ; he 
needn’t try.” 

“He is very intelligent,” said 
Ralph ; “ but it’s right he should be 
puzzled once in a while.’’ 

“ Tsabel will enjoy puzzling a lord,” 
Mrs. Touchett remarked. 

Her son frowned a little. 
does she know about lords?” 

“Nothing at all; that will puzzle 
him all the more.” 

Ralph greeted these words with a 
laugh, and looked out of the window 
a little. Then—‘ Are you not going 
down to see my father?” he asked. 

“ At a quarter to eight,’’ said Mrs. 
Touchett. 

Her son looked at his watch. “ You 
have another quarter of an hour, then ; 
tell me some more about Isabel.” 

But Mrs. Touchett declined his in- 
vitation, declaring that he must find 
out for himself. 

“ Well,” said Ralph, ‘she will cer- 
tainly do you credit. But won’t she 
also give you trouble ?” 

“IT hope not; but if she does, I 
shall not shrink from it. I never do 
that.” 

“She strikes me as very natural,” 
said Ralph. 

“ Natural people are not the most 
trouble,” 
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**No,” said Ralph; “you yourself 
are a proof of that. You are ex- 
tremely natural, and I am sure you 
have never troubled any one. But 
tell me this; it just occurs to me. 
Is Isabel capable of making herself 
disagreeable ¢” 

*“ Ah,” cried his mother, “ you ask 
too many questions! Find that out 
for yourself |” 

His questions, however, were not 
exhausted. * All this time,” he said, 
“vou have not told me what you 
intend to do with her.” 

“Do with her? You talk as if she 
were a yard of calico! I shall do 
absolutely nothing with her, and she 
herself will do everything that she 
chooses. She gave me notice of that.’’ 

“What you meant then, in your 
telegram, was that her character was 
independent.” 

“1 never know what I mean by my 
telegrams — especially those I send 
from America. Clearness is too ex- 
pensive. Come down to your father.” 

“Tt is not yet a quarter to eight,” 
said Ralph. 

“T must allow for his impatience,” 
Mrs. Touchett answered. 

Ralph knew what to think of his 
father’s impatience; but making no 
rejoinder, he offered his mother his 
arm. This put it into his power, as 
they descended together, to stop her 
a moment on the middle landing of 
the staircase—the broad, low, wide- 
armed staircase of time-stained oak 
which was one of the most striking 
ornaments of Gardencourt. 

“You have no plan of marrying 
her?” he said, smiling. 

“Marry her? I should be sorry 
to play her such a trick! But apart 
from that, she is perfectly able to 
marry herself ; she has every facility.” 

“Do you mean to say she has a 
husband picked out ?” 

“‘ T don’t know about a husband, but 
there is a young man in Boston Pe 

Ralph went on; he had no desire 
to hear about the young man in Boston. 
“As my father says,” he exclaimed, 
“they are always engaged!” 
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His mother had told him that he 
must extract his information about 
his cousin from the girl herself, and 
it soon became evident to him that he 
should not want for opportunity. He 
had, for instance, a good deal of talk 
with her that same evening, when the 
two had been left alone together in 
the drawing-room. Lord Warburton, 
who had ridden over from his own 
house, some ten miles distant, re- 
mounted and took his departure be- 
fore dinner; and an hour after this 
meal was concluded, Mr. and Mrs. 
Touchett, who appeared to have ex- 
hausted each other’s conversation, 
withdrew, under the valid pretext of 
fatigue, to their respective apart- 
ments. The young man spent an 
hour with his cousin ; though she had 
been travelling half the day, she ap- 
peared to have no sense of weariness, 
She was really tired, she knew it, and 
knew that she should pay for it on 
the morrow ; but it was her habit at 
this period to carry fatigue to the 
furthest point, and confess to it only 
when dissimulation had become im- 
possible. For the present it was per- 
fectly possible; she was interested 
and excited. She asked Ralph to 
show her the pictures; there were 
a great many of them in the house, 
most of them of his own choosing. 
The best of them were arranged in an 
oaken gallery of charming proportions, 
which had a sitting-room at either end 
of it, and which in the evening was 
usually lighted. The light was in- 
sufficient to show the pictures to 
advantage, and the visit might have 
been deferred till the morrow. This 
suggestion Ralph had ventured to 
make ; but Isabel looked disappointed 
—smiling still, however—and said, 
“Tf you please, I should like to see 
them just a little.” She was eager, 
she knew that she was eager, and that 
she seemed so but she could not help 
it. “She doesn’t take suggestions,” 
Ralph said to himself; but he said 
it without irritation; her eagerness 
amused and even pleased him. The 
lamps were on brackets, at intervals, 
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and if the light was imperfect, it was 
mellow. It fell upon the vague 
squares of rich colour and on the 
faded gilding of heavy frames; it 
made a shining on the polished floor 
of the gallery. Ralph took a candle- 
stick and moved about, pointing out 
the things he liked ;, Isabel, bending 
toward one picture after another, in- 
dulged in little exclamations and 
murmurs. She was evidently a judge ; 
she had a natural taste; he was 
struck with that. She took a candle- 
stick herself and held it slowly here 
and there; she lifted it high, and as 
she did so, he found himself pausing 
in the middle of the gallery and bend- 
ing his eyes much less upon the pic- 
tures than on her figure. He lost 
nothing, in truth, by this inconsistency 
of vision; for she was better worth 
looking at than most works of art. 
She was thin, and light, and middling 
tall ; when people had wished to dis- 
tinguish her from the other two Miss 
Archers, they always called her the 
thin one. Her hair, which was dark 
even to blackness, had been an object 
of envy to many women; her light 
grey eye, a little too keen perhaps in 
her graver moments, had an enchant- 
ing softness when she smiled. They 
walked slowly up one side of the 
gallery and down the other, and then 
she said— 

““ Well, now I know more than [ 
did when I began!” 

“You apparently have a great pas- 
sion for knowledge,” her cousin 
answered, laughing. 

“T think I have; most girls seem 
to me so ignorant,” said Isabel. 

“You strike me as different from 
most girls.” 

“ Ah, some girls are so nice,” mur- 
mured Isabel, who preferred not to 
talk about herself. Then, in a mo- 
ment, to change the subject, she went 
on, “Please tell me—isn’t there a 
ghost ?” 

* A ghost ?” 

“A spectre, a phantom; we call 
them ghosts in America.” 

“ So we do here, when we see them.” 
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“You do see them, then? You 
ought to, in this romantic old house.”’ 

“Tt’s not a romantic house,” said 
Ralph. “You will be disappointed 
if you count on that. It’s dismally 
prosaic; there is no romance here 
but what you may have brought with 
you.” 

“T have brought a great deal; but 
it seems to me I have brought it to 
the right place.” 

“To keep it out of harm, certainly ; 
nothing will ever happen to it here, 
between my father and me.”’ 

Isabel looked at him a moment. 

“Ts there never any one here but 
your father and you?” 

“My mother, of course.” 

“Oh, I know your mother; she is 
not romantic. Haven’t you other 
people?” 

“ Very few.” 

“T am sorry for that; I like so 
much to see people.” 

“Oh, we will invite all the county 
to amuse you,” said Ralph. 

“‘ Now you are making fun of me,” 
the girl answered, rather gravely. 
** Who was the gentleman who was on 
the lawn when I arrived?” 

““A county neighbour; he doesn’t 
come very often.” 

“T am sorry for that; 
him,” said Isabel. 

“Why, it seemed to me that you 
barely spoke to him,” Ralph objected. 

“Never mind, I like him all the 
same. I like your father, too, im- 
mensely.”’ 

“ You can’t do better than that ; he 
is a dear old man.” 

“T am so sorry he is ill,’ said 
Isabel. 

** You must help me to nurse him; 
you ought to be a good nurse.” 

““T don’t think I am; I have been 
told I am not; I am said to be too 
theoretic. But you haven’t told me 
about the ghost,” she added. 

Ralph, however, gave no heed to 
this observation. 

“ You like my father, and you like 
Lord Warburton. I infer also that 
you like my mother.” 
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“T like your mother very much, 
because —because ” And Isabel 
found herself attempting to assign a 
reason for her affection for Mrs. 
Touchett. 

“ Ah, we never know why!” said 
her companion, laughing. 

“T always know why,” the girl 
answered. ‘It’s because she doesn’t 
expect one to like her; she doesn’t 
care whether one does or not.” 

“So you adore her, out of per- 
versity? Well, I take greatly after 
my mother,” said Ralph. 

“JT don’t believe you do at all. 
You wish people to like you, and you 
try to make them do it.” 

“Good heavens, how you _ see 
through one!” cried Ralph, with a 
dismay that was not altogether 
jocular. 

“But I like you, all the same,” 
his cousin went on. “The way to 
clinch the matter will be to show me 
the ghost.” 

Ralph shook his head sadly. “I 
might show it to you, but you would 
never see it. The privilege isn’t given 
to every one ; it’s not enviable. 1t has 
never been seen by a young, happy, 
innocent person like you. You must 
have suffered first, have suffered 
greatly, have gained some miserable 
knowledge. In that way your eyes 
are opened to it. I saw it long ago,” 
said Ralph, smiling. 

“I told you just now I was very 
fond of knowledge,” the girl answered. 

‘‘Yes, of happy knowledge — of 
pleasant knowledge. But you haven’t 
suffered, and you are not made to 
suffer. I hope you will never see the 
ghost!” 

Isabel had listened to him atten- 
tively, with a smile on her lips, but 
with a certain gravity in her eyes. 
Charming as he found her, she had 
struck him as rather presumptuous— 
indeed it was a part of her charm; 
and he wondered what she would say 

“T am not afraid,” she said; which 
seemed quite presumptuous enough. 

“ You are not afraid of suffering?” 

“Yes, I am afraid of suffering. 
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But Iam not afraid of ghosts. And 
I think people suffer too easily,” she 
added. 

“T don’t believe you do,” said 
Ralph, looking at her with his hands 
in his pockets. 

“T don’t think that’s a fault,” she 
answered. “It is not absolutely 
necessary to suffer! we were not made 
for that.” 

“You were not, certainly.” 

“T am not speaking of myself.” 
And she turned away a little. 

“No, it isn’t a fault,” said her 
cousin. “It’s a merit to be strong.” 

“Only, if you don’t suffer, they call 
you hard,” Isabel suggested. They 
passed out of the smaller drawing- 
room, into which they had returned 
from the gallery, and paused in the 
hall, at the foot of the staircase, 


Here Ralph presented his companion 
with her bed-room candle, which he 
had taken from a niche. “ Never 
mind what they call you,” he said. 
“When you do suffer, they call you 
an idiot. The great point is to be as 
happy as possible.” 

She looked at him a little; she had 
taken her candle, and placed her foot 
on the oaken stair. ‘“ Well,” she said, 
‘that’s what I came to Europe for, to 
be as happy as possible. Good night.” 

“Good night! I wish you all suc- 
cess, and shall be very glad to con- 
tribute to it!” 

She turned away, and he watched 
her, as she slowly ascended. Then, 
with his hands always in his pockets, 
he went back to the empty drawing- 
room. 

Henry JAMEs, JR. 


To be continued. 
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A TURKISH HISTORIAN OF A WAR WITH RUSSIA, 


Il. 


Ix the campaign of 1770 the 
Russians under Rumiantsof defeated 
the Turks and the Tartars on the 
Larga, and on the Ist of August 
gained a great victory at Kartal, or 
Kagul, over the Grand Vizier, who 
had crossed over from Isaktchi, cap- 
turing his camp and all his baggage. 
The Turkish troops were driven in 
disorder across the Danube. For these 
victories Count Rumiantsof received 
the St. George of the first class, and 
was made Field-Marshal. The Rus- 
sians subsequently took Ismail, Kilia, 
and Braila on the Danube, and Bender 
and Akkermann on the Dniester. 
After this deplorable compaign the 
Grand Vizier again returned to his 
winter quarters at Baba-Dagh. Mean- 
while in the early winter a large 
Russian fleet under the command of 
Admiral Spiridof had left Cronstadt 
for the Archipelago, much to the 
astonishment of the Turks, who for 
a long time refused to believe—until 
it was shown to them by the maps of 
the European ministers—that there 
existed a sea communication between 
the Baltic and the Mediterranean. An 
insurrection was started in the Morea, 
and on the 6th of July the Russians 
under command of Count Orlof, and 
of Elphinstone—an Englishman in the 
Russian service—completely destroyed 
the Turkish fleet at Tchesme, near 
Smyrna, a disaster to the Turks as 
great as the battle of Lepanto. Three 
days after this event, the Turks at 
Smyrna attacked the Greeks and 
Europeans resident there, and killed 
more than 800 of them. With regard 
to events in Greeee and in the Archi- 
pelago, Resmi Ahmed says almost 
nothing, they not having fallen under 


his personal observation. About the 
battle on the Larga, he says :— 


“The Moscov has the habit of pretending 
that he is at the last extremity; for that 
reason the enemy at first showed signs of 
weakness and destitution, and not moving 
from the place, sent out reports that he had 
nothing to eat. Abdi Pasha and the Kian 
moved about on the right and left side of his 
camp, and assured themselves that nothing 
could be easier than to attack this immovable 
enemy. The enemy, however, found out all 
about this intention. Now what is called a 
night attack the Moscov has the bad habit of 
always making before us. He sent out a hand- 
ful of Giaours to our posts; these flying 
columns riding about our camp thoroughly 
examined its position. Learning our intention 
of attacking at night, the Giaours, according 
to their habit, once in the morning before light 
suddenly seized our army by the beard and 
destroyed the orthodox people just like little 
chickens.” 


The commanders of the Turkish and 
Tartar forces thereupon earnestly de- 
manded reinforcements, and the per- 
sonal presence of the Grand Vizier, 
who was still in the Dobrudja. 


** The eyes of the Grand Vizier,” says Resmi 
Ahmed, “ were already frightfully distended, 
but after this report they became twice as big. 
He knew that crossing the Danube would 
not only bring him no advantage, but would 
be ruinous, and therefore wrote back to his 
beaten petitioners: ‘We have decided to re- 
main here ourselves for some days, but mean- 
while we will send you some aid in troops and 
provisions.’ In one day the messenger went 
and came back again. As he galloped back, he 
reported to the Grand Vizier—‘ Effendi, they 
insist on your coming.’ The reply was deci- 
sive. Halil Pasha grew red, reflected, and 
looked discouraged. What was he todo! To 
go would be bad, not to go would be danger- 
ous. The army would be entirely annihilated, 
and the Padishah would say, ‘You are the 
cause of this ruin.’ He was obliged to consent. 
Everybody took along with him what he couid 
—provisions, horses, rugs, dishes, and clothes. 
Everything was piled on the carts. A fear- 
ful row was raised, and as everybody impeded 
and embarrassed one another, we tovk a whole 
month to cross the river. During that time 
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the position of the army on the other side of 
the Danube had been entirely forgotten. Their 
defeat seemed to everybody like a dream. The 
accursed enemy pretended, as before, to be in 
disorder, weak, and poverty-stricken, and to 
have no idea of what was going on ; and we 
four days afterwards started out for the Kartal 
valley and bravely advanced. When we had 
marched for ten hours, we suddenly found our- 
selves before the enemy. Our army therefore 
encamped just before evening. ‘ Let us stay 
here a couple of days,’ said the General ; ‘ we 
will get into good order. Meanwhile the rear 
of the army is still coming on. Let it have 
time to get here : we will look out for things.’ 
But when day broke all the enemy’s column, 
like « small mountain, with the fire of fifty 
cannon, threw itself on our defences. Our 
batteries, which had been thrown up in four 
hours’ time, were unable to withstand their 
attack. The unfortunate defenders fell under 
the feet of the Giaour and were trampled to 
death. Very few were able to save themselves 
by flight. The artillerymen, after firing their 
oye off twice, abandoned them and dispersed. 
n the = a great cry arose, ‘ We are 
beaten !’ and all the army ran away in crowds, 
As many as 50,000 men crowded together 
in this way until everybody began to go off on 
hisown hook. The greater part of them, how- 
ever, returned to Ismail and assembled there. 
Those who remained in the valley of Kartal 
experienced a kind of sample of the Day of 
Judgment. For ages, as it seemed, we waited 
for the coming of boats from Isaktchi. No 
sooner had a boat got near us than imme- 
diately about thirty men jumped into it and 
sank it. With a thousand torments, how- 
ever, they began to ferry over the Janissaries 
before any one else. Others meanwhile, in wait- 
ing for their turns, threw themselves into the 
river and tried to swim over, and were lost in 
the middle. By the evening of that day more 
than half of the fugitives had succeeded in 
crossing over. Fortunately the Giaours did 
not pursue us, and no sooner than the third 
day, about noon, did the vanguard of the 
enemy appear with two cannon, and took 
prisoners the few hundreds of men who still 
remained in the Kartal valley. They took 
prisoners only the sound men, such as had 
their hands and feet still whole. The run- 
aways, who were good for nothing, they did 
not give the slightest attention to. In such 
plight we returned to Isaktchi 

“When he had passed the Danube, the 
Grand Vizier encamped in the neighbourhood 
of Isaktchi, and the Moscovs occupied the 
valley of Kartal and Ismail. Immediately 
after that the Marshal wrote a letter to 
Halil Pasha, which a Giaour brought as his 
envoy, and gave us to understand that he was 
empowered to decide this matter with Halil 
Pasha. The Grand Vizier detained the envoy 
for nine or ten days, so as to inform the stirrup 
of the Sultan of this proposition ; but from the 
stirrup of the Sultan came back this answer— 


‘ We will conclude peace ourselves here on the 
spot, but you write a friendly answer to the 
Marshal, and keep quiet.’ The promise to 
conclude peace here on the spot, meant that 
letters would be sent to the ambassadors of 
Germany and Brandenburg with a request for 
mediation, and that it had been decided in 
Stambul to wait for the ripening of the fruits 
cf this measure. With the aid of Allah we 
perceived subsequently that these fruits 
ripened in a year and a half. But how? 
During the vizierate of Mohsin Zadeh, Osman 
Effendi and Yashendji Zadeh, all to no purpose, 
had a meeting with the German and Branden- 
burg mediators, and separated without accom- 
plishing anything. 

** According to the counsels of wise men, 
peace is a desirable condition and a praise- 
worthy matter. Governments who follow the 
laws of wisdom without going away from the 
blessed path, are always disposed and ready 
for it. On this basis, the Marshal wrote to 
the Grand Vizier the letter of which we have 
spoken. Acting in this spirit he then, and 
afterwards more than once, insisted on the 
conclusion of an armistice until the matter 
should be settled. Our great wise men, how- 
ever, on the contrary, did not cease crying out 
—‘ The Moscov lies. He wants to deceive us. 
Sabre the Moscov! Sabre him!’ It is quite 
unnecessary to explain that after confusing in 
this way a matter which might have been 
easily settled three years before, they were 
the cause of all our disasters. For that reason 
now in their folly they blame others, shame- 
lessly bragging, ‘We were not listened to. 
They did not sabre the Giaour. Well, what 
resulted? If they had only taken our advice 
things would have taken quite a different turn. 
Weare the only people whe still have Mussul- 
man enthusiasm.’ Such empty words are no- 
thing new. They have always been used 
among people, and it is very strange that 
many people still listen to such stupid non- 
sense, and believe braggarts who affirm that 
such and such an Effendi had a deal of Mus- 
sulman fanaticism, but that unfortunately 
they did not make use of him, and that 
all the misfortune results from that. O 
God!” 


After this unlucky campaign Halil 
Pasha was removed, and Silihdar 
Mohammed Pasha, the Governor of 
Bosnia, was appointed Grand Vizier. 
About Halil, Resmi Ahmed says :— 


“ He was not a bad man at heart ; but he was 
fiery-tempered, fat, and red-cheeked, a fright- 
ful spendthrift, and always up to his ears in 
debts: the income of a Grand Vizier was in- 
sufficient for his expenses, and he helped to 
ruin the military chest by taking from it under 
the guise of loans as much as six hundred 
purses (36,0007.).” 
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**Of all the three-tailed pashas who served 
in this war Silihdar Mohammed Pasha was 
incontestably the most honourable, the most 
sensible, and the most respected. He was 
handsome and dignified, as became his rank, 
and had executive ability, learning, and many 
other excellent qualities. Every one knows, 
that during the whole year he was Grand 
Vizier he never had assistance from outside, 
and never received even one purse of money 
from the Imperial treasury : yet no one what- 
ever suffered the least oppression from him.” 


The Vizierate of Silihdar Mohammed, 
which lasted during the whole of 1771, 
was nevertheless scarcely more for- 
tunate than that of his predecessor. 
Before the Turks began their cam- 
paign the Russians took Giurgevo, for 
a second time, and crossing the Danube 
oceupied Isaktchi and Tultcha, The 
Grand Vizier in his turn crossed the 
Danube and began with a remarkable 
success, the recapture of Giurgevo, 
but later in the year was badly de- 
feated near Bucharest. The Russians 
also gained victories near Matchin and 
near Tultcha, and occupied Baba-Dagh, 
the usual Turkish winter-quarters, 
The Turkish army dispersed and could 
not be rallied, and a meeting broke 
out at Bazardjik against the Grand 
Vizier, who was trying to collect a new 
army. Worse than all this, the Turks 
lost the Crimea, which was completely 
occupied by the Russians under Prince 
Dolgoruky. 

Silihdar Mohammed was therefore 
removed in December, 1771, and was 
succeeded by the same Mohsin Zadeh 
Pasha who had been removed at the 
very beginning of the war. 

Negotiations meanwhile had been 
going on with Austria, France, and 
other powers. The Porte had proposed 

Austria the division of Poland on 
condition of her aid against the 
Russians (this was before the par- 
tition of Poland was proposed by 
Frederick the Great to Catherine II.), 
and had finally made with that power 
a treaty by which on payment of 20,000 
purses (1,200,000/.) within a year, and 
the cession of Little Wallachia, Austria 
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With regard to Silihdar Mohammed 
he says: 


agreed to influence the Russians to 
restore what they had taken from 
Turkey, and to respect the liberties 
of Poland. 

The secret treaty between Austria 
and the Porte was discovered by the 
English Minister, who found means to 
buy a copy of it, and it was communi- 
cated to the courts of Berlin and St. 
Petersburg. The consequence was that 
Prussia concluded a secret convention 
with Russia for assistance against 
Austria, in return for a slice of Polish 
territory. Subsequently Austria was 
prevailed upon by these two powers, in 
consideration of a bit of Poland, to 
change her policy towards them, and 
towards the Porte. The representative 
of Austria at Constantinople was there- 
fore instructed to assist the Prussian 
Ministerin bringing about an armistice, 
in which France in vain endeavoured 
to have Poland included. The armistice 
lasted from June 1772 to March 1773, 
but owing to the obstinacy of the Tur- 
kish plenipotentiaries the congresses 
both at Fokshani and at Bucharest 
separated without any result. 

We quote again Resmi Ahmed : 


**In December, 1771, Mohsin Zadeh Mo- 
hammed Pasha, as we have said, solemnly 
recei a the sacred standard and entered on 
the duty of Grand Vizier at Shumla. Spring 
drew near. Meanwhile at the Sublime p orte 
7 had been finally decided to use the media- 

on of Germany and Brandenburg. Five or 
six months had already passed without any 
hostilities, but on entering into negotiations 
for peace it was necessary to conclude an 
armistice on the banks of the Danube and in 
the Archipelago. The conditions of the armis- 
tice were signed, and immediately after, the 
former Minister of Foreign Affairs, Osman 
Effendi, and Yassendji Zadeh, the Sheikh of 
Aya Sophia, were appointed plenipotentiaries ; 
the ministers of the German and Renindon 
courts at the Sublime Porte took on them- 
selves the duties of mediators. In the pre- 
parations for their departure many purses of 
money were spent, and they all with great 
magnificence and splendour arrived at Adri- 
anople in June, 1772. The Moscovs also 
appointed their plenipotentiary, one of their 
famous men, named Orlof. Both sides pitched 
nats tents opposite each other on the left 
bank of the Deeske, | between Giurgevo and 
Braile. But when, according to ancient 

istom, the time came for opening the nego- 
tiati ns, the Mocovs said—‘Our court is 
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independent, and does not recognise the 
intervention of any other court. Our affairs 
with the Sublime Porte we will decide our- 
selves.’ In this way the mediators did not 
appear at the sessions. But negotiations 
began between Orlof and Obreskof on the 
one side, and Osman Effendi and Yassendji 
Zadeh on the other. Orlof and Obreskof 
openly and repeatedly affirmed that the chief 
point in any arrangement for peace must be 
the independence of the Tartars from the 
Sublime Porte, and that until this article was 
decided upon, no treaty could be concluded. 
Osman Effendi replied to them—‘ Are you not 
ashamed to make such suggestions! The in- 
dependence of the Tartars, according to our 
law, is an impossible thing. We have orders 
to finish this question with money.’ In the 
course of forty days there were three or four 
sessions. Orlof constantly demanded that the 
independence of the Tartars should be taken 
as the basis of negotiations, declaring that 
without that he could do nothing, Osman 
Effendi, an excellent arguer, a big talker with 
an empty head, and a good-for-nuthing fellow 
in general, who prided himself on the quick 
movement of his jaws, on his side kept up 
the hope that by repeating ‘Will you not 
take some money?—the thing cannot be 
done,’ and by refrains of this kind, he could 
bring the Moscov to silence and get the upper 
hand of him. But in cases of this kind, 
Franks are a people extraordinarily firm and 
tenacious ; even if you turned a millstone 
round in their heads it would not change their 
purpose. The eloquence of Osman Effendi 
had about the same effect as if he had been 
playing on the bagpipes. Finally, he grew 
angry. ‘What do they mean by this ?’ cried 
our plenipotentiary. ‘ Why are they turning 
our political dispute into a religions one? 
For the cause of Allah all Allah’s people will 
rise, the whole world will be turned upside 
down.’ When he began to utter these sense- 
less threats, the Franks, without departing 
from the subject, and wondering at such non- 
sense, quietly remarked—‘To say that this 
Effendi is a madman would not be polite. 
We do not say that; but his sense we must 
admit is not like any of the sense we are 
acquainted with.’ Losing all hope of a con- 
clusion of the matter, Orlof began to make 
his preparations for returning home. 

**Osman Effendi found himsef, however, in 
a very difficult position. He knew very well 
that the independence of the Tartars was con- 
trary to the opinion and the belief of both the 
chief judges. If he displayed the slightest 
leaning to the admission of this independence, 
the chief judges would say, ‘This intriguer 
ought to be removed from his position.’ Then 
they would make out the /etva that according 
to law he ought to have his head cut off. Now 
Usman knew this just as well as if he had the 
judgment to this effect in his pocket. Con- 
sequently he showed no desire to prolong 
negotiations. The insistance of the other 
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side on this article gave him the means of 
returning to the Sublime Porte and having 
an interview with the Sultan, the refuge of 
peace, and without asking any permission, 
either from the Grand Vizier or the Sultan, 
in twenty or thirty days he struck his tent 
and came straight back to Giurgevo. 

**When Mohsin Zadeh learned this he was 
very sad ; in the first place, because the end of 
the negotiations had not been effected ; and 
in the second, because the rupture of the armis- 
tice would compel him to raise a new army. 
He did not know what to do. Some wise men 
held a council, and decided that although Orlof 
had gone away the Marshal still remained, 
and that when Halil Pasha was Grand Vizier 
he had shown that he greatly wished for peace, 
and that consequently by writing a letter to 
him the affair might yet be arranged. Con- 
formably with this conclusion, before Osman 
Effendi had; crossed over the Danube from 
Giurgevo, the Grand Vizier sent the Marshal 
a letter, in which he said—‘ Your Orlof and 
our Osman Effendi are both braggarts, proud 
and godless fellows. They got angry with 
each other and spoiled the blessed work. It 
would be much better to continue the armis- 
tice and appoint new plenipotentiaries who 
could bring what we both wish for to a friendly 
conclusion.’ The Marshal, who was a mild man, 
and understood that peace was advantageous 
for both sides, said, ‘That is sensible talk,’ 
and consented to a prolongation of the armis- 
tice. The matter was referred to the Porte, 
and Abdur Rezzak Effendi, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, was appointed the new pleni- 
potentiary. He took with him two officials 
from the Divan and a captain of the fleet, 
and with a large suite went to Bucharest, 
where he immediately had an interview with 
Obreskof. The approach of winter allowed 
the armistice to be continued for six months 
longer. Negotiations for peace began. The 
Moscov, in spite of all his victories, was tired 
of war. He really desired to make peace, and 
in the course of four months all the articles of 
yeace were agreed upon without difficulty. 

ut at last they came to this unlucky inde- 
pendence of the Tartars, ‘ We will give you 
forty thousand, even fifty thousand purses’ 
(2,400,0007.—3,600,0007.), said Abdul Geom 
Effendi,‘ only leave off this unsuitable demand.’ 
‘Impossible,’ answered Obreskof, ‘we have 
given the Tartars our word that we will make 
them independent, and we will never change 
our word.’ But he could not prevail upon 
Abdul Rezzak, and at last demanded a delay 
of forty days to report to his court and ask for 
a decision on this matter. At the end of this 
time Obreskof, pulling a paper out of his 
pocket, said—‘ Here is the answer come from 
St. Petersburg. We do not want a piastre 
of your money, but you must give up your 
suzerainty over the Tartars. For that we will 
even make you other concessions. We demand 
the independence of the Tartars because, while 
they are under your protection, it is impossible 
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for us to live peacefully with them. Hoping 
for your support, they are always ready to 
injure us. This consequently gives rise to 
disputes with the Sublime Porte, and it is 
just as unprofitable for you as for us. Do not 
say that we intend taking possession of the 
Crimea. It is now in our hands; but still 
we will give it back. If we did not wish to 
leave the Crimea you could not take it away 
from us ; but even in such a case it would be 
better to make peace with you, for we should 
be obliged to send from forty to fifty thousand 
troops to occnpy all the fortresses, and that 
does not suit us. We will evacuate the 
os we will leave the islands in the Archi- 
pelago and all the country which we have 
occupied on this side, and will go home again. 
Our peace with you will be a solid one, 
Sckeah « ; until the Day of Judgment there 
never will be a cause of dispute. Our empire 
is large enough for us. 

‘“*The answer was decisive, and these con- 
ditions seemed to Abdul Rezzak Effendi 
Divine Providence, because the proposition, 
which had several times been made to the 
enemy, of paying 50,000 purses for the inde- 
pendence of the Crimea was impossible. Our 
envoy wrote down the words of Obreskof, and 
sent them with his opinion to the Grand 
Vizier. Mohsin Zadeh, the Agas of the Janis- 
saries, and the Imperial officials, fully believed 
in these views. ‘Fifty thousand purses are 
very easy to say,’ they reasoned, ‘but they 
are very hard to find. "Will the inde penden ce 
of the Tartars be any worse for the Sublime 
Porte than the present occupation of the 
Crimea by a victorious enemy? In course 
S time everything can return to its previous 

der. The great thing fiow is to make a e 
as soon as po ssible. We must accept th 
bar, gain.’ . . 

“The reply of the plenipotentiaries was 
sent to the Sublime Porte and read in a 
council presided over by the Sultan. Un- 
fortunately Osman Effendi, that good-for- 
nothing fellow who exists only by Divine 
permissio n, was there with a wallet of wisdom, 
and he began to lie and to brag. ‘I have seen 
the Moscov with my own eyes, I have felt his 
pulse well, and 1 know how much trickery 
there is in his marrow. This peace is good 
for nothing ; the aim of the Giaour is deceit 
and cozenage.’ The Grand Mufti preserved 
silence. He was convinced that we could not 
expect anything better fr m fate, but seeing 
that the council approved of the other measure 
he could no t alone withstand it. 

‘Impossible ! Impossible !’ was the an aswer 
whi ch Ataullah Bey returned to head-quart TS. 
The Vizier immediately communicated 
decision to our envoy, and he, in g 
sa news to Obreskof, made excuses th 
general expectation had not been realised. . 

* Peace, both according to the law 
gion and according to | BIC, is @ praisewor 
and moral thing only ¢ nquert l « 


tries, but even those which have won splendid 











victories, ought not to let pass any occasion 
for renewing friendship and concord with their 
neighbours, and practice constantly shows that 
making peace at the first possible moment 
never injures government affairs. On the 
contrary, it gives priceless advantages. It is 
unnecessary for us to say what campaigns and 
war are ; how many losses the inhabitants of 
all denominations suffer, how many beasts of 
burden are driven away for the use of the 
army, what horses and camels die in the trans- 
portation. Our Stambul politicians had never 
seen or known anything of this kind, and 
what good thing did they accomplish by their 
bragging cries of ‘Sabre the Giaours—sabre 
them! Zeal for the faith! Mussulman 
fanaticism!’ and such like nonsense? The 
only thing they accomplished was that they 
spoiled an offer sent down ye Heaven and 
a blessing for the servants of God, and put it 
off for an unknown time. If, as the Marshal 
wrote after the defeat of Kartal, Halil Pasha 
had been allowed to enter into negotiations 
for peace with him, we should have eseaped a 
whole crowd of ills. At that time the Crimea 
was not yet subjected by the enemy, and 
there was no talk whatever about the inde- 
pendence of the Tartars. In the same way 
even during the negotiations carried on by 
Abdul Rezzak, the enemy was wearied out by 
our obstinacy. It was in vain that he refused 
offers of money compensation ; and, according 
to his own admission, had we really wanted 
peace the door of war and of disputes would 
have been shut. We should not have spent 
uselessly a hundred thousand purses on new 
unfortunate campaigns, and we should not 
have been brought two years after to the sad 
necessity of concluding a peace in spite of our- 
selves. But the proverb is a good one—‘In 
a village where there are many cocks, morning 
comes late.’ . . 

To speak plainly, when fate does not favour 
a government or a private individual, and 
when from first experiences it is evident 
that it has no intention of favouring them, 
it is more than ever necessary to act, not 
according to one’s theological theories, but 
according to the Arab proverb, which says : 
‘Fold the cloth in its creases.’ Even the 
rude Turkoman has translated this prover) 
into his own tongue by the words: ‘ Arrange 
the pack to suit the back of the camel.’ They 
very well understand that one must always 
prefer practice to theory.” 


The campaign of 1773 began with a 
Turkish victory—the repulse of the 
Russians before Rustchuk. Subse- 
quently the Russians were again de- 
feated before Silistria, which was 
bravely and tenaciously defended by 
Osman Pasha, who received for his 
victory the title of Ghazi. This was 
the only brilliant success of the Turks 
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during the whole war. The Russians, 
however, gained two more important 
victories at Kara-Su, and advanced as 
far as Varna, which they were unable 
to take, as it was protected by the 
Turkish fleet. At this juncture, in 
January, 1774, the Sultan Mustafa 
died, and was succeeded by his brother 
Abdul Hamid, whom a confinement of 
forty-three years in the Seraglio had 
in no way fitted for the duties and 
responsibilities of the throne. ‘ But,” 
as Resmi Ahmed says, “the world 
took a very different appearance, for 
it is known from the experience of all 
ages that the change of a ruler during 
a war always removes causes of discord 
and leads to peace.” But peaceful 
counsels did not at first prevail, and 
it was resolved once more to try the 
fortunes of war. The Turkish troops 
however were utterly routed at Kos- 
ludja and Yeni Bazar, all the commu- 
nications of the Grand Vizier’s camp 
at Shumla with Adrianople were cut 
off, and Mohsin Zadeh finally agreed 
to sign a peace. 

Resmi Ahmed thus relates some of 
the final incidents of the war :— 


“Part of the artillery under strong cover 
was placed on the heights of Yeni Bazar. 
The enemy, as usual, not showing all his 
force at once, advanced two or three hundred 
horsemen. A division of our Asiastic bashi- 
bazouks, considering the handful of Giaours as 
a mere trifle to them, rode after them through 
the sown fields. Hardly had they advanced a 
short distance, when the enemy’s cavalry 
turned their horses towards them, and a fight 
began among the corn. The rest of the 
Anatolian cavalry, with their binbashis, re- 
mained on the heights, quiet spectators of the 
fight, and not only did not go into it, but 
even did not wait an hour in their position. 
The chance was an excellent one ; they turned 
their horses and galloped away. On the 
road was the place where all the heavy bag- 
gage of the camp had been buried. The 
servants had deposited there the most valu- 
able goods of their masters in bags and boxes. 
The Anatolians unceremoniously seized on 
everything they found to hand, dispersed over 
the place, and did not stop running until they 
reached Adrianople. There was nothing for 
them to do there, so they went on to the 
Bosphorus, and when they arrived at Beshik 
Tash, they crossed to the Asiastic shore. 
What happened besides that : the chief judges 
made a fetva, proving that these men were 
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deserters and worthy of death, and the brave 
Anatolian cavalry, hearing of this decision, 
went to Scutari as fast as they could. All 
this is known to everybody, and so there is no 
need for me describe it again. 

“Let us return to this affair of the 
camp. When, as we have said, this crowd of 
scape-gallows, not waiting for the enemy’s 
attack, ran away without any reason from 
their positions, and robbed all our baggage, 
the Grand Vizier entirely lost his head. 
Three days after, the enemy very slowly 
moved up to within cannon shot and sur- 
rounded our fortifications. Not having any 
thing else to do, the Giaours meanwhile, 
among their other rascally amusements, oc- 
cupied themselves with pillaging the store- 
houses of grain in the neighbourhood, and 
with burning the crops ; and one morning they 
sent their hussars against Yussuf Pasha, the 
commandant of the Balkans, to destroy his 
detachment. Yussuf Pasha, his assistant, 
and part of his suite were taken prisoners. 
The Christians who were found in the Balkans 
were put on carts and carried down to the 
plain ; we saw from Shumla these trains of 
carts going along loaded with our rayahs. 
The Marshal meanwhile constantly sent us 
people with propositions of peace. In order to 
arrange this matter the Grand Vizier ap- 
pointed as envoys his Kehaya Bey, Resmi 
Ahmed Effendi, the writer of these memoirs, 
and the new Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Munib Ibrahim. 

“On the twelfth day of the siege, at the 
end of June, the plenipotentiaries went out of 
Shumla, and under the protection of General 
Kamensky, who commanded there, arrived on 
the sixth day at the head-quarters of the 
Marshal. Here the plenipotentiaries had 
an interview with him, and by the mercy of 
Allah, in two days and two sessions they agreed 
on the conditions of the future peace... . 

**In such a horrible position were our 
affairs when the plenipotentiaries left Shumla 
to go to the commander-in-chief of the enemy. 
Whatever conditions the Marshal might then 
propose to us, we had not the slightest possi- 
bility of resisting his will. However much 
money he might demand for an indemnity of 
the war expenses, nothing remained for us but 
to pay down the sum, and thank him for not 
asking any more. The deputy of the Grand 
Vizier empowered the diplomats sent to the 
enemy to agree to pay even 40,000 purses 
(2,400,0007.), and not to propose even at first 
Jess than 12,000 purses (720,000/.). If all 
these unlucky events did not serve as an 
invincible barrier to peace ; if the enemy did 
not desire to profit more cruelly by his 
triumph over us ; if the Marshal did not make 
a wry face to the envoys, and did not treat 
them rudely and impolitely, it must be as- 
cribed only to the accession of the new Sultan 
happening in the spring time, and that con- 
sequently his fortune was then in its full 
bloom and all its strength. 
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“In two days all was arranged. In three 
weeks the envoys were back again in the 
camp. On the day of their arrival at Shumla 
the Grand Vizier was not in the fortress 
for in consequence of his severe illness he 
had gone to a village three hours from 
Shumla. The envoys went there and re- 
ported to him what they had done. ‘Thanks 
to you,’ said his Highness ; ‘you have done 
the Padishah an excellent service. He 
was not able to pronounce another word. 
After we had moved from there we arrived 
in three days at Karnabad, where he died on 
the fifth day of August, 1774. His body, 
first buried in Adrianople, was afterward 
taken to Stambul. 


The thirteenth article of the treaty 
provided that the Turks should always 
thereafter give to the ruler of Russia 
the title of Emperor, a subject which 
before had been under some dispute. 
Resmi Ahmed has something to say on 
this point which is not unentertaining. 
After relating an anecdote of the 
Mongol sovereign Mangu Khan, he 
says :-— 


“The moral aim of this story is that every 
time that the Mussulman people, forgetting 
the true conditions of Islam, fall into sin and 
wickedness, the All-Highest Truth provides 
an enemy to punish them. To say, since we 
are Mussulmans, ‘ How can Giaours ever con- 
quer us?’ isa great fault andasin. Nothing 
but gross ignorance can inspire such notions. 

‘‘ Now be it known that up to 1737 the 
ruler of Moscow, when a man, was called Tsar, 
and when a woman, Tsaritsa. About this time, 
in alliance with the German Kaiser, they 
fought four years running against the Sublime 
Porte, and got possession of the Crimea, of Azof, 
and of some parts of Moldavia, but when in 
1739 peace with us was concluded at Belgrade 
they returned all the places which they had torn 
away from the Mussulman power, and for that 
reason, in 1739, the Sublime Porte gave the 
Russian Tsar a diploma as Emperor. The 
i ow got together an immensearmy, 
built many ships, cast no end of small cannon 
which were not difficult to use, and in 1761, 
under the pretext of helping Austria, they sent 
their army against Brandenburg, which they 
thoroughly conquered. From that time their 
fame and repute grew still more than before, 
and they even actually began to rule with an 
imperial rank. Since some time, by the won- 
derful disposition of Allah to punish the 








Mussulman people for their sins, all the rulers 
of Russia have been of the female sex, and 


the present ruler belongs, as is well known, to 
thesame sex. Therefore they usually call 
her by the old appellation of Tsaritsa. The 
Moscovs are derfully submissive. obedient 
2 COVS are WONCETIWIY SUDMISSIVe, Obedient, 


and loyal to their Tsaritsa. About her 





crowd the most distinguished and famous 
people not only of the Moscov land, but also 
of various other nations, and full of enthu- 
siasm for the Tsaritsa, they rival each other in 
zeal for laying down their lives for her. It is 
necessary to say besides that she is a very 
shrewd woman. In order to attach all these 
veople to herself she learned from the German 
ne aoe who died last year, all sorts of 
courtesy and politeness, and by showing to 
the statesmen and warriors who came to her 
more kindness than any one had ever shown to 
them before, by loading them with attentions, 
and by distinguishing them with all sorts of 
honours, she has formed for herself a multitude 
of such generals as Orlofand Marshal Rumiant- 
sof, the same who concluded peace with us. 
In 1764 in consequence of the death of the 
King of the Poles, she intervened in the 
affairs of that people, but for some years 
occupied her attention with the necessary 
arrangements with her neighbours, and in 1768 
by the will of Providence she began a war 
with us. 

‘* The race of Franks, as I have said, greatly 
prizes the attention of women, and is always 
ready to sacrifice their lives and souls for them. 
1 remember one example of this trait of their 
character and will cite it. In 1756 when I was 
going as ambassador to Vienna, according to 
custom I stopped for three days at the quay of 
the capital of the Magyars, Pesth. The in- 
habitants collected on the bank to see me, and 
many visited me on the ship. Once amongst 
the rest there came a sixteen-year-old youth 
with a good and frank countenance. ‘ What 
country do you come from? What is your 
occupation?’ I asked him. ‘I am_ from 
England, the son of a merchant there,’ he 
answered. ‘My father brought me here to 
the commandant of the city to be educated. 
I have already been here four years.’ ‘ And 
after your education is finished you must think 
about supporting yourself. To what do you 
intend to consecrate yourself, to the sword or 
the pen?’ ‘The sword,’ he replied, mean- 
ing the military service. ‘The emperor is 
now having a war with Brandenburg, shall you 
go on the campaign?’ ‘ This year it is im- 
possible to go, but I shall certainly go on the 
next campaign.’ ‘ But you are so young,’ I 
remarked, ‘you area child ; are you not afraid 
of being killed?’ ‘Oh no,’ exclaimed the 
young Englishman, ‘on the way from my 
country we stopped in Vienna, and the 
daughters of the Empress allowed me to kiss 
their hands. If instead of one soul I had a 
hundred souls, I should be glad to give them 
all for them.’ 

‘*T quote this anecdote to show the character 
and ideas of the Franks. Among this race, 
in the relations of a superior to an inferior, to 
give one’s hands to be kissed is a great honour 
and favour. If that person be a female and 
taking off her glove give her bare hand to be 
kissed, as the Tsaritsa does, this is such a 
favour as it is impossible to express. They 
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will be ready like madmen to scale walls and 
fortresses, or to dare the greatest deeds. All 
this is very strange, but it is really as I say. 
Let us return to our affairs.” 

Resmi Ahmed closes his book by 
describing some of the various tricks 
and arts which the Russians used in 
the war, such as concealing their 
numbers, making feigned attacks, not 
giving up the pursuit of the flying 
enemy, &c. He lays a special stress 
on the fact that the Russians do not 
use either unkindness or cruelty to 
their Mussulman prisoners. 

“The Giaours allow them to live according 
to their own custom ; and never say anything 
insulting to their religion. To many they 
even give freedom so as not to be unprofitably 
burdened by them. The Russians do not have 
the practice of giving a reward of a gold piece 
for every man taken prisoner. This is because 
the ter part of their generals and com- 
manders belong to the sect of Freemasons, 
and the rules of that sect make it their duty 
not to oppress the religion of others, or to cause 
any one harm by false speeches. 

By the treaty of Kutchuk Kainardji 
the absolute and complete independence 
of the Crimea and of the northern 
coast of the Black Sea was acknow- 
ledged by the Turks, and the forts of 
Kimburun, Kertch, and Yeni Kale, 
the town of Azof, and the province of 
Kabarda were ceded to Russia, while 
Otchakof remained in the hands of 
the Turks. All Bessarabia, the towns 
of Akkerman, Kilia, Ismail, the for- 
tress of Bender, the principalities of 
Wallachia and Moldavia,and the islands 
of the Archipelago occupied by the 
Russians, were restored, with favour- 
able conditions of amnesty, and the 
free exercise of religion which placed 
the Principalities in a certain way 
under the protection of Russia. The 
navigation of the Black Sea was free 
for both powers, and the Bosphorus 
and the Dardanelles were opened to 
Russia by a secret article. The sum 
of 15,000 purses (900,000/.) was paid 
to Russia as a war indemnity; certain 
commercial privileges were obtained, 
as well as certain religious privi- 
leges, which were subsequently twisted 
into a protectorate over the Eastern 
Christians. 


Turkey was so exhausted by the 
war, that after the dispersal of the 
forces of the Grand Vizier near Shumla 
it was impossible to continue the con- 
test any longer, and this treaty became 
a matter of necessity. Longer waiting 
would perhaps have necessitated sub- 
scribing to still worse conditions. In 
spite of this fact there were still some 
persons who accused both the Grand 
Vizier and Resmi Ahmed of having 
been bribed to make the treaty, and 
it was not without difficulty that its 
ratification at Constantinople was pro- 
cured. 

Some of the European powers, and 
especially Austria—England being too 
much occupied with India and with her 
colonies to trouble herself—were very 
much alarmed at the progress thus 
made by Russia towards Constanti- 
nople, and the Austrian Internuncio, 
Baron Thugut, in a report dated 3rd 
September, 1774, says :— 


“However that may be, the little that the 
public knows of this treaty is sufficient to make 
me conclude that all the scaffolding of the 
stipulations is a model of skill on the part of 
the Russian diplomats, and a rare example of 
imbecility on the part of the Turkish nego- 
tiators. By the adroit combination of the 
articles of this treaty the Ottoman Empire from 
this time becomes a sort of Russian province, 
whence the Court of St. Petersburg can eveu 
procure money and troops. Finally, as in 
future Russia will be able to dictate to Turkey 
its laws, and has in her hands the power of 
forcing the Sultan to accept them,'she will 
perhaps content herself some years still with 
reigning in the name of the Grand Signior 
until she judges the moment favourable for 
taking definitive possession of the country.” 


The events of to-day show how far 
this prediction of a hundred years ago 
has been verified. 

There was, however, one notable 
result of this treaty of Kutchuk 
Kainardji. Before that time the 
alliance of Turkey had been sought 
by other countries in order to main- 
tain the balance of power in Europe. 
Since then alliances have been made 
with Turkey for the sole purpose of 
prolonging the existence of the Turk- 
ish Government. 
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HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Tue presence of Mr. Stainforth and 
his daughter added another embarrass- 
ment to the sudden arrival of Paul. 
His mother did not know what to say 
to him, how to restrain her questions, 
—how to talk of his health, and his oc- 
cupations, if the journey had been 
pleasant, how he had come from the 
station, and all the other trivialities 
which are said to a visitor suddenly 
arriving. She had to treat Paul like 
a visitor while the others were there. 
Paul for his part answered these 
matter-of-course questions very briefly. 
He had an air of suffering both mental 
and bodily, and he was very pale. He 
looked at Dolly Stainforth and said 
nothing, sitting in the shade as far 
from the great window as possible. 
And the rector would not go away. 
He sat and put innumerable questions 
to the new-comer. What he was 
going todo? What he thought of this 
thing and the other? Of course he was 
going back to Oxford to take his 
degree? that was the one thing that 
was indispensable. Paul gave the 
shortest possible answers to every 
question, and they were not of a 
satisfactory description. His mother, 
anxiously watching and fretting beyond 
measure to be thus kept in suspense 
about his purposes, could get no infor- 
mation from what he said to Mr. Stain- 
forth, nor did the earnest gaze she had 
fixed upon him bring her any more 
enlightenment. Alice had gone out 
beyond the shade of the curtains to 
speak to Fairfax, and the embarrass- 
ment of the four thus left together 
was extreme. Dolly had not spoken 
a word since Paul entered. She had 
given him her hand, no more, when he 
came in, but she did not speak to him 
or even raise her head, except to listen 


with something of the same breathless 
anxiety as was apparent in Lady Mark- 
ham’s face, while the old rector went 
on with his questions and advices. 
The two women trembled in concert 
with a mutual sense of intolerable sus- 
pense, scarcely able to bear it. Dolly 
knew, however, that she would have to 
bear it, that she had nothing to do with 
the matter, that the only service she 
could do them was to relieve the mother 
and son of her presence and that of her 
father, who, however, after she had at 
length got him to his feet, still stood 
for ten minutes at least holding Paul’s 
hand and impressing a great many 
platitudes upon his attention—with 
“ Depend upon it, my dear boy,” and 
“You may take my word for it.” Paul 
had no mind to depend upon anything 
he said or to take his word for it in 
any way. He stood saying “yes” 
and “no,” or replying only with a 
nod of his head to his Mentor. But 
Mr. Stainforth was not at all aware 
that he had stayed a second too long. 
He blamed Dolly for the haste with 
which she had hurried him away. 
“ But I am glad I had the opportunity 
of seeing Paul,” the old man said 
complacently, as his daughter drove 
him down the avenue. “ You must 
have seen how pleased he was to talk 
his circumstances over with such ap 
old friend as myself. Poor fellow, 
thatis just what he must most want 
now. The ladies are very much at- 
tached to him, of course, but with the 
best intentions in the world how can 
they know? He wants a man to talk 
to,” said Mr. Stainforth; and “TI sup- 
pose so, papa,” Dolly said. 

Lady Markham turned to her son 
as soon as the rector’s back was turned, 
her face quivering with anxiety. 
‘Paul? Paul?” she said with the 
intensest question in her tone though 
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she asked nothing, seizing him by both 
hands. 

“Well, mother?” He met her eye 
with something of the old impatience 
in his voice. 

“You have come to tell me——?” 
she said breathless. 

“T don’t know what I have come to 
tell you. I have come to collect some 
of my things. You speak as if I had 
some important decision to make. You 
forget that there is nothing important 
about me, mother, one way or another,” 
Paul said with a smile. It was an 
angry smile, and it did not re assure 
his anxious hearer. He gave a little 
wave with his hand towards the larger 
room. ‘ Fairfax is with me,” he said. 

“Mr. Fairfax ! I thought we might 
have had you to ourselves for this time 
at least.” There was a querulous tone 
in her voice. He did not know that 
she was thinking of what he con- 
sidered an old affair, of a separation 
which might be forever. All that had 
been swept away completely out of 
Paul’s mind as if it had never been, 
and he could not comprehend her 
anxiety. “ But,” she added, recollect- 
ing herself, “I might have known 
that could not be. Paul, I don’t know 
what you will say to me. I wasina 
great difficulty. I did not know what 
to do. I have let him come to the 
house. He is here, actually staying 
here now.” 

“He! What do you mean by he?” 
Then while she looked at him with the 
keenest anxiety, a gleam of understand- 
ing and contemptuous anger came over 
his face. “ Well! he said, “I suppose 
you could not shut him out of what is 
his own house.” 

“T might have left it, my dear. I 
intend to leave it——-” 

“Why?” he said; “if you can live 
under the same roof with him, why 
not? Do you think I will have any 
objection? It cannot matter much to 
me,” 

It was all settled then! She looked 
at him wistfully with a smile of pain, 
clasping her hands together. “ He is 
very friendly, Paul. He wants to be 
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very kind. And it is better there 
should be no scandal. I have your— 
poor father’s memory to think of—” 

Paul’s face again took its sternest 
look. “ Itis a pity he himself had not 
thought a little of what was to come 
after. Iam going to put my things 
together, mother.” 

“ But you will stay, you are not 
going away to-night— not directly, 
Paul !” 

“ Shall I have to ask Sir Gus’s leave 
to stay?” he said with a harsh laugh. 

“Oh, Paul, you are very unkind, 
more unkind than he is,” said Lady 
Markham, with tears in her eyes. “ He 
has never taken anything upon him. 
Up to this moment it has never been 
suggested to me that I was not in my 
own house.” 

“‘ Nevertheless, it is his,’ said her 
son, He madea step or two towards 
the opening, then turned back with 
some embarrassment. ‘“ Mother it is 
possible—I do not say likely—but still 
it is possible : that— Spears may come 
here to make some final arrangements 
to-morrow, before he goes.” 

“Oh Paul!” she said, with a low 
cry of pain: but there was nothing in 
this exclamation to which he could 
make any reply. He hesitated for a 
moment, then turned again and went 
away. Lady Markham stood where 
he had left her, clasping her hands 
together against her bosom as if to 
staunch the wounds she had received 
and hide them, feeling the throb and 
ache of suffering go over her from 
head to foot. She felt that he was 
merciless, not only abandoning her 
without a word of regret, but parading 
before her his preparations for this 
mad journey, and the new companions 
who were to replace his family in his 
life. But Paul only thought she was 
displeased by the name of Spears. He 
went his way heavily enough, going 
through the familiar place which was 
no longer home, to the room which had 
been his from his childhood, but was 
his no longer. As if this was not pain 
enough, there was looming before him, 
threatening him, this shadow of a last 
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explanation with Spears. What was 
there to explain to Spears? He could 
not tell. Others had deserted the 
undertaking as well as he. And Paul 
would not say to himself that there 
was another question, though he was 
aware of it to the depths of his being. 
Not a word had been said about 
Janet; yet it was not possible but 
that something must be said on that 
subject. His whole life was still made 
uncertain, doubtful, suspended in a 
horrible uncertainty because of this. 
What honour demanded of him, Paul 
knew that he must do; but what was 
it that honour demanded? It was the 
last question of his old life that re- 
mained to be settled, but it was a bitter 
question. And just when it had tobe 
decided, just when it was necessary 
that he should brave himself to do 
what might turn out to be his duty, 
why, why was he made the hearer 
unawares of Dolly’s little address in 
his defence? She had always stood up 
for him ; he remembered many a boyish 
offence in which Dolly, a mere baby, 
uncertain in speech, had stood up for 
him. If he had to do this—which he 
did not describe to himself in other 
words— Dolly would still stand up for 
him. With all these thoughts in his 
mind as he went up stairs, Paul was 
far too deeply occupied to think much 
of the personage whom he contemptu- 
ously called Sir Gus—Sir Gus was 
only an accident, though a painful and 
almost fatal one, in the young man’s 
path. 

When Lady Markham had suffi- 
ciently overcome the sharp keenness of 
this latest wound, her ear was caught 
by a murmur of voices in the other 
room. This had been going on, she 
was vaguely sensible, for some time, 
through all Mr. Stainforth’s lingering 
and leavetaking, and through her own 
conversation with Paul; voices that 
were low and soft—not obtrusive; as 
if the speakers had no wish to at- 
tract attention, or to have their talk 
interfered with. Perhaps this tone 
is of all others the most likely to pro- 
voke any listener into interruption. 


A vague uneasiness awoke in Lady 
Markham’s mind. She put back the 
curtains which had partially veiled the 
entrance to her own room with a 
slightly impatient hand. When one 
is wounded and aching in heart and 
mind it is so hard not to be impatient. 
Alice had seated herself in a low chair, 
half hidden in one of the lace curtains 
that veiled a window, and Fairfax was 
leaning against the window talking to 
her. There was something tender and 
confidential in the sound of his voice. 
It was he who spoke most, but her 
replies were in the same tone, a tone 
of which both were entirely uncon- 
scious, but which struck Lady Mark- 
ham with mingled suspicion and alarm. 
How had these two got to know 
each other well enough to speak 
in such subdued voices? She had 
never known or realised how much 
they had been thrown together during 
her absence in the sick-room. When 
she drew back the curtain, Alice in- 
stinctively withdrew her chair a hairs- 
breadth, and Fairfax stood quite up- 
right, leaning upon the window no 
longer. This alteration of. their atti- 
tudes at the sight of her startled Lady 
Markham still more. Fairfax came 
forward hurriedly as she came into 
the drawing-room, a little flushed and 
nervous. 

“‘T hope you will not consider this 
visit an impertinence,” he said. ‘TI 
thought I must come with Markham 
to take care of him. He—twisted his 
foot—did he tell you? It is all right 
now, but I thought it would be well 
to come and take care of him,” Fairfax 
said, with that conciliatory smile and 
unnecessary repetition which marked 
his own consciousness of a feeble 
cause. 

“T did not hear anything about it,” 
Lady Markham said. “He has been 
writing me very short letters. Youare 
very kind, Mr. Fairfax—very kind; 
we know that of old.” 

“That is the last name to give 
my selfish intrusion,” he said; then 
added, after a pause, “And I had 
something I wanted to speak to you 
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about. Did Miss Markham,” he said, 
hesitating, shifting from one foot to 
another, and showing every symptom 
of extreme embarrassment — “ Did 
Miss Markham tell you—what I had 
been saying to her?” 

Alice had taken occasion of her 
mother’s entry upon the scene to rise 
from her chair and come quite out of 
the shelter of the curtain. She was 
standing (as indeed they all were) im- 
mediately in front of the window, with 
the light full upon her, when he put 
this question. He looked from Lady 
Markham to her as he spoke, and by 
bad luck caught Alice’s eye. Then— 
why or wherefore who could say !— 
the countenances of these two foolish 
young people suddenly flamed, the one 
taking light from the other, with the 
most hot and overwhelming blush. 
Alice seemed to be enveloped in it ; she 
felt it passing over her like the sudden 
reflection of some instantaneous flame. 
She shrank back a step, her eyes fell 
with an embarrassment beyond all 
power of explanation. As for Fairfax, 
he stole a second guilty look at her, 
and stopped short—his voice suddenly 
breaking off with a thrill in it, like 
that of a chord that has snapped. 
Lady Markham looked on at this 
extraordinary pantomime with con- 
sternation. What could she think, or 
any mother? She felt herself grow 
crimson, too, with alarm and distress. 

“What was it you were saying, 
Mr. Fairfax? Alice has not said any- 
thing to me.” 

“OQ—oh!” he said; then gave a 
faint little laugh of agitation and 
confusion, and something that sounded 
strangely like happiness. “It was— 
nothing — not much — something of 
very little importance — only about 
myself, Perhaps you would let me 
have a little conversation, when it is 
quite convenient, Lady Markham, with 
you?” 

“ Surely,” sho said, but with a cold- 
ness she could not restrain. What a 
thing it is to be a mother! The senti- 
ment has found utterance in Greek, 
so it does not profess to be novel. If 





not one thing, then another; some- 
times two troubles together, or six, 
as many as she has children—except 
that, in the merciful dispensation of 
Providence, the woman who has many 
children cannot make herself so 
wretched about every individual as 
she who has few contrives to do. Only 
Paul and Alice howeverwere old enough 
to give their mother this kind of disci- 
pline, and in a moment she felt herself 
plunged into the depths of a second 
anxiety. There was a very uncom- 
fortable pause. Alice would have liked 
to run away to her room, to hide her- 
self in utter shame of her own weak- 
ness, but dared not, fearing that this 
would only call the attention of the 
others more forcibly to it—as if any- 
thing was wanted to confirm that im- 
pression! She stood still, therefore, 
for a few minutes, and made one or 
two extremely formal remarks, point- 
ing out that the days were already 
much shorter and the afternoon be- 
ginning to close in. Both her com- 
panions assented, the one with tender, 
the other with suspicious and alarmed 
glances. Then it occurred to Alice to 
say that she would go and see if Paul 
wanted anything. The others watched 
her breathless as she went away. 

“Mr. Fairfax, what does this 
mean?” said Lady Markham, almost 
haughtily. 

Was it not enough to make the 
politest of women forget her manners! 
Fairfax did not know, any more than 
she did, what it meant. He hoped that 
it meant a great deal more than 
he had ever hoped, and his heart 
was dancing with sudden pride and 
happiness. 

“Tt means,” he said, “dear Lady 
Markham, what you see: that I have 
forgotten myself, and that being no- 
body, I have ventured to lift my 
eyes—oh, don't imagine I don’t know 
it !—to one who is immeasurably above 
me—to one who—I won't trust myself 
to say anything about her—you know,” 
said the young man, ‘“ How could I 
help it? I saw her—though it was 
but for a little while—every day.” 
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“When her father was dying!” 
cried Lady Markham, with a sob. 
This was what went to her heart. 
Her Alice, her spotless child—to let 
this stranger woo her in the very 
shadow of her father’s death-bed. She 
covered her face with her hands. Paul 
had not wrung her heart enough ; 
there was one more drop of pain to 
be crushed out. 

“TI did not think of that. I did 
not think of anything, except that I 


was there—in a paradise I had no- 


right to be in—by her side: Heaven 
knows how. I had so little right to it, 
that it looked like Heaven's own doing, 
Lady Markham. I did not know there 
was any such garden of Eden in the 
world,” he said. ‘‘ I never knew there 
was such a woman as you; and then 
she—that was the crown of all. Do 
you think I intended it? I was sur- 
prised out of my senses altogether. I 
should have liked to stretch myself out 
like a bit of carpet for you to walk 
on : and she 2 

‘“Mr. Fairfax, this is nonsense,” 
said Lady Markham, but in a soft- 
ened tone. “My daughter is just 
like other girls; but when I was 
compelled to leave her, when my 
other duties called me, could I have 
supposed that a gentleman would have 
taken advantage——”’ 

“ Ah !” he said, with a tone of pro- 
found discouragement, “perhaps that 
is what it is—perhaps it may be be- 
cause I am not what people call a 
gentleman.” 

“Mr. Fairfax!” cried Lady Mark- 
ham, with horror in her voice. 

“Yes,” he said, with a sigh, “it is 
out now; that is what I wanted to 
ask if Miss Markham had told you. 
I am nobody, Lady Markham. I 
don’t belong to the Wiltshire Fair- 
faxes, or to the Fairfaxes of the north, 
or to any Fairfaxes that ever were 
heard of: I told her so. I did not 
want to come into your house under 
false pretences ; and it was that that I 
meant to ask Miss Markham when— 
I betrayed myself.”’ 

“You betrayed yourself?” Lady 





Markham was entirely bewildered ; 
for to her it appeared that it was Alice 
who had betrayed herself. But this 
new statement calmed and restrained 
her. If he had not remarked, per- 
haps, the agitation of Alice, it was 
not for her mother to point it out. 
‘‘Am I to understand, Mr. Fairfax, 
that you said anything to Alice, 
when you were here in the midst of 
our trouble ly 

“No,” he cried out; “surely no. 
What do you take me for?” 

She put out her hand to him with 
her usual gracious kindness: ‘‘ For 
a gentleman, Mr. Fairfax; and the 
kindest heart in the world. Of course 
I knew there must be some mistake.” 

But when they had gone through 
this explanation and reconciliation, 
they came back simultaneously to a 
recollection of that blaze of sudden 
colour on Alice’s face, and felt the 
one with rapture, the other with great 
alarm and tribulation, that in respect 
to this there could not be any mistake. 

“But Lady Markham,” said the 
young man, “all this does not alter 
my circumstances. You are very kind 
and good to me; but here are the 
facts of the case. I have seen her 
now; none of us can alter that. 
It was not, so to speak, my doing. 
It was—accident, as people say. 
When a man has had a revela- 
tion like this, he does not believe 
it is an accident; he knows,” said 
Fairfax, with a slight quiver of his 
lip, “‘ that something higher than ac- 
cident has had to do with it. And 
it can’t be altered now. When that 
comes into a man’s heart it is for his 
life. And, at the same time, I con- 
fess to you that I am nobody, Lady 
Markham—not fit to tie her shoe; 
but I might be a prince, and not good 
enough for that. What is to be done 
with me? Am I to be put to the door 
once for all, and never to come near 
her again? Whatever you say I am 
to do, I will do it.. I believe in you as 
I do in heaven. What you tell me, 
I will doit ; though it may make an end 
of me, it shall be done all the same.” 
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“Did you come to Markham all the 
way to say this to me, Mr. Fairfax?” 
Lady Markham put the question only 
to gain a little time. 

“No; I came pretending it was to 
take care of Paul, who did twist his 
foot—that is true; and pretending 
that it was to ask you to persuade 
him to let me help him (I know a few 
people, and that sort of thing,” said 
Fairfax, hurriedly) ; “ but I believe, 
if I must tell the truth, it was only 
just to have the chance of getting one 
look at her again. That was all. I 
did not mean to be so bold as to say a 
word—only to see her again.” 

“You wanted to help Paul!” Lady 
Markham felt her head going round. 
If he was nobody, how could he help 
Paul? The whole imbroglio seemed 
more than she could fathom. And 
Fairfax was confused too. 

“There are some little things— 
that I have in my power: I thought, 
if he would let me, I might set him in 
the way—: I'll speak of all that another 
time, Lady Markham. When a thing 
like this gets the upper hand, one can't 
get one’s head clear for anything else. 
Now that I have betrayed myself, 
which I did not mean to, tell me— 
tell me what is to be done with me. I 
cannot think of anything else.” 

What was to be done with him? 
It is to be feared that, kind as Lady 
Markham was, she would have made 
but short work with Fairfax, had it 
been he only who had betrayed him- 
self. But the light that had blazed 
on the face of Alice was another kind 
of illumination altogether. A hasty 
sentence would not answer here. 


CHAPTER XL. 


Ir would have been difficult to imagine 
amore embarrassed and embarrassing 
party than were the Markham family, 
when they assembled to dinner that 
evening. Sir Gus and the little girls 
had met Fairfax going down the avenue, 
and had tried every persuasion in their 
power to induce him to return with 
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them; but he would not do so. 
‘‘T am coming back to-morrow,” he 
said ; but for this evening he was 
bound for the Markham Arms, where 
he had been before, and nothing would 
move him from his determination. 

When Gus went into the drawing- 
room with his little companions the 
tea was found there, all alone in soli- 
tary dignity; the table set out, the 
china and silver shining, the little 
kettle emitting cheerful puffs of steam, 
but no one visible. What can be more 
dismal than this ghost of the cheerful- 
est of refreshments—the tea made and 
waiting, but not a woman to be seen ? 
It impressed this innocent group with 
a sense of misfortune. 

“ Where can they be?” Bell cried ; 
and she ran up stairs, sending her 
summons before her: “ Mamma— 
mamma—please come to tea.” 

By and by, however, Bell came 
down looking extremely grave. 

“Mamma has a headache,” she 
said. This was a calamity almost un- 
known at Markham. “And Alice has 
a headache too,” she added, after a 
moment’s pause, 

Bell’s looks were very serious, and 
the occasion could scarcely be called 
less than tragical. The little girls 
themselves had to make Gus’s tea— 
they did it, as it were, in a whisper— 
one putting in the sugar, the other 
burning her fingers with the tea-pot. 
It was not like afternoon tea at all, 
but like some late meal in the school- 
room when Mademoiselle had a head- 
ache. It was only Mademoiselle who 
was given to headache at Markham. 
It was Brown who told Sir Augustus 
of Paul’s arrival. Lady Markham had 
been wounded by Brown’s behaviour 
from the first. He had not clung to 
the “family” to which he had ex- 
pressed so much devotion. He had 
gone over at once to the side of the 
new master of the house. He had felt 
no indignation towards the interloper, 
nor any partizanship on behalf of 
Paul. He came up now with his most 
obsequious air, as Gus came out of the 
drawing-room. 
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“T beg your pardon, Sir Augustus, 
but Mr. Paul has come.” 

“Oh, he has come, has he?” Gus 
said. 

Brown stood respectfully ready, as 
if he would undertake at the next 
word to turn Mr. Paul out of the 
house; no wonder Lady Markham 
was indignant. Gus understood it all 
now—the headaches and the deserted 
tea-table. No doubt the mother and 
sister were with Paul, comforting and 
consoling him. He gave forth a little 
sigh when he thought of it. What- 
ever might happen, no one would ever 
console him in that way. Paul had 
always the better of him, even when 
disinherited. But when they went into 
the drawing-room before dinner he was 
very anxious to be friendly to Paul. 
He went up to him holding out his 
hand. 

“Tam very glad that we meet like 
this,” he said. “ Your mother has 
taken me in, for which I am grateful 
to her; and I am very glad that we 
have met. I hope you will not think 
any worse of me than you can help.” 

“*I do not think worse of you at 
all,” Paul said, briefly ; but he would 
not enter into conversation. And the 
whole party were silent. Whether it 
was the influence of the son’s return, 
who was nothing now but a secondary 
person in the house where he had been 
the chief, or whether there was any 
other cause beside, Gus could not tell. 
Even the mother and daughter did not 
talk to each other. When dinner was 
over, and Mr. Brown, with his too 
observant eyes, was got rid of, the 
forlorn little stranger, who was the 
new baronet, the conqueror, the master 
of the situation, could almost have 
wept, so lonely and left out did he 
feel. 

“Ts anything going to happen?” he 
said. “I know I am no better than 
an outsider among you, but I would 
like to enter into everything that con- 
cerns you, if you would let me. Is 
anything going to happen?” 

“I don't know of anything that is 
going to happen,” said Paul; and the 
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ladies said nothing. There was no 
longer that intercourse of looks be- 
tween them, of half-words and rapid 
allusions, which Gus admired. They 
sat, each wrapped as in a cloud of her 
own. And rarely had a night of such 
confused melancholy and depression 
been spent at Markham. Alice, who 
feared to encounter any examination 
by her mother, went up stairs again, 
searcely entering the drawing-room at 
all. And Lady Markham sat alone 
amid all the soft, yet dazzling, lights, 
which again seemed to blaze as they 
had blazed when Sir William was 
dying, suggesting the tranquil house- 
hold peace which seemed now over for 
ever. Was it over for ever! The 
very room in which she was seated 
was hers no longer. Her son was 
hers no longer, but about to be lost 
to her—separated by wide seas, and 
still more surely by other associations, 
and the severance of the heart. And 
even Alice—-Lady Markham could not 
reconcile herself to the thought that 
while her husband was dying, and she 
watching by his side, Alice had allowed 
herself to be drawn into a new life 
and new thoughts. It seemed an im- 
piety to him who was gone. Every- 
thing was impiety to him: the stranger 
in his place, though that stranger 
was his son; the shattering of his 
image, though it was his own hand 
that had done it; the dispersion of 
his children. Thank God! there were 
still the little ones. She thought, with 
a forlorn pang in her heart, that she 
would withdraw herself with them to 
the contracted life of the Dower-house, 
and there reconstruct her domestic 
temple. Bell and Marie, Harry and 
Roland, would retain the idea of their 
father unimpaired, as Paul and Alice 
could not do. But what does it matter 
that all is well with the others when 
one of your children is in trouble? it 
is always the lean kine that swallow 
up those that are fat and flourishing. 
Her heart was so sore with the pre- 
sent, that she could not console herself 
with the future. How could it be that 
Job was comforted with other sons 
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and daughters, instead of those he had 
lost? How many a poor creature has 
wondered over this! Can one make 
up for another? Lady Markham sat 
all alone, half suffocated with unshed 
tears. Paul was going away, and she 
had not the courage to go to Alice, to 
question her, to hear that in heart she 
also had gone away. Thus she sat 
disconsolate in the drawing-room, while 
Gus took possession of the library. The 
poor little gentleman was still sadder 
than Lady Markham; not so un- 
happy, but sadder, not knowing what 
to do with himself. The long evening 
alone appalled him. He took a book, 
but he was not very fond of reading. 
The children had gone to bed. He 
went to the window once, and, looking 
out, saw a red spark, moving about 
among the trees, of Paul’s cigar. Pro- 
bably, if he joined him, it would only 
be to feel more the enormity of his 
own existence. Gus went back to his 
chair, and drawing himself close to the 
fire (which Mr. Brown had caused to 
be lighted, reflecting that Sir Augustus 
was a foreigner, and might feel chilly), 
fell asleep there, and so spent a for- 
lorn evening all by himself. Was this 
what he had come to England for, to 
struggle for his rights, and make 
everybody unhappy? It was not a 
very lofty end after all. 

And next day there was so much to 
be settled. Paul was astir early, ex- 
cited and restless, he could not tell 
why. It seemed to him that one way 
or other. his fate was to be settled 
that day. If Janet Spears clung to 
him, if she insisted on keeping her 
hold upon him, what was he to do? He 
went down very early to the village, 
wandering about all the places he had 
known. He had never been very 
genial in his manners with the poor 
people, but yet he had been known to 
them all his life, and received saluta- 
tions on all sides. Some of them still 
called him Sir Paul. They knew ho 
was not his father’s successor—that 
there was another and altogether new 
name in the Markham family— but the 
good rustics, many of them, could not 


make out how, once having been Sir 
Paul to their certain consciousness, he 
could ever cease to bear that title. The 
name brought back to the young man’s 
mind the flash of finer feeling, the sub- 
dued and sorrowful elation with which 
he had walked about these quiet roads 
on the morning of his father’s funeral. 
He had meant to lead a noble life 
among these ancestral woods. All 
that his father was and more, he had 
intended to be. He had meant to 
show his. gratitude for having escaped 
from the snare of those follies of his 
youth which had nearly cast him away, 
by tolerance and help to those who 
were like himself. In politics, in the 
management of the people immedi- 
ately within his influence, he had 
meant to give the world assurance of 
a man. But now that was all over. 
In his place was poor little Gus: 
and he himself had neither influence 
nor power. What a change it was! 
He strayed into the churchyard to his 
father's grave, still covered with 
flowers, and then — why not ’—he 
thought he would go up to the rectory 
and ask them to give him some break- 
fast. Though he,did not care enough 
for Gus to avoid his presence, j et it was 
a restraint; there never, he thought, 
could be any true fellowship between 
them. He went and tapped at the 
window of the breakfast-room which 
he knew so well, and where Dolly was 
making the tea. She opened it to him 
with a little cry of pleasure. Dolly 
had not made any pretence of putting 
on mourning when Sir William died, but 
ever since she had worn her black 
frock ; nobody could reproach her with 
encroaching upon the privileges of the 
family by this, for a black frock was 
what any one might wear; but Paul, 
who was ignorant, was touched by her 
dress. She had been looking pale when 
she stood over the table with the tea- 
caddy, but when she saw who it was 
Dolly bloomed like a winter-rose. It 
was October now, the leaves beginning 
to fall, and a little fire made the room 
bright, though the weather was not 
yet cold enough for fires. Paul had 
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never once considered himself in 
love with Dolly in the old days. Per- 
haps it was only the contrast between 
her and Janet Spears that moved him 
now. He knew that one way or 
other the question about Janet Spears 
would have to be concluded before the 
day was done; and this consciousness 
made Dolly fairer and sweeter to him 
that ever she had been before. 

And the rector was very glad to 
see Paul. He understood the young 
man’s early visit at once. Mr. Stain- 
forth had never entertained any doubt 
on the subject. To talk over his 
affairs with a man of experience and 
good sense must be a very difierent 
thing from discussing them with ladies, 
however sensible ; and he plunged into 
good advice to the young man almost 
before he began his tea. 

‘*There is one thing I am certain 
you ought to do,” Mr. Stainforth 
said. ‘I told your mother so yester- 
day. I am an old man and I cannot 
stand long in any one’s way. Paul, 
you must take orders ; that is what you 
must do: and succeed mein the living. 
It isa thing which has always been con- 
sidered an excellent provision for a 
second son ; among your own people— 
and you know that this is an excel- 
lent house. Dolly will show you all 
over it. For a man of moderate tastes 
it is as good as Markham, and not ex- 
pensive to keep up. And as for the 
duty, depend upon it, my dear boy, 
you would find no difficulty about that. 
Why, Dolly does the most part of the 
parish work. Of course you could not 
have Dolly,” said the old man, at his 
ease, not thinking of how the young 
ones felt, “ but somebody would turn 
up. It is a good position and it is not 
a hard life. As soon as I heard what 
had happened I said to myself at once, 
the living is the very thing for Paul.” 

Paul could not help a furtive glance 
round him, a momentary review of the 
position, a rapid impe arceptible flash 
of his eyes towards Dolly, who sat 
very demurely in front of the tea-urn. 
How glad she was of that tea-urn! 
But he shook his head. 
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“T am afraid I shall not be able to 
settle myself so easily as that,” he 
said. 

“But why not, why not?” asked 
the old man; and he went on expati- 
ating upon the advantages of this step. 
“IT would retire as soon as you were 
ready. I have often thought of retire- 
ing. It is Dolly rather than I that 
has wanted to remain. Dolly seems 
to think that she cannot live away 
from Markham Royal.” 

“ Oh, no, papa,” Dolly cried ; “it was 
only because there was no reason. I 
could live—any where.” 

“JT know what you will do,” 
the old man; “‘ when lam gone, you 
will come back and flutter like a 
little ghost about your schools and 
your poor people: you will think no- 
body can manage them but yourself ; 
unless you marry, you know—unless 
you marry. That would make a 
difference. For the peace of the new 
rector I must get you married, Dolly, 
before I receive notice to quit, my 
dear.” 

And he laughed with his old shrill 
laugh, not thinking what might be 
going on in those young bosoms. That 
Dolly should marry anybody was a 
joke to her father, and that Paul 
should have any feeling on the subject 
never occurred to him. He cackled 
and laughed at his own joke, and then 
he became serious, and once more 
impressed all the advantages of the 
living upon his visitor. The curious 
mingling of confusion, embarrassment, 
distress, and pleasure with which the 
two listened it would be difficult to 
describe. Even Dolly, though she 
was abashed and horrified by the two 
simple suggestions which the old man 
neither intended nor dreamt of, felt a 
certain vague shadowy pleasure in it, 
as of a thing that never could come 
true but yet was sweet enough as a 
dream; and because of the tea-urn 
which hid her from Paul, felt safe, and 
was almost happy in the thrill of con- 
sciousness which ran to her finger tips. 
They did not see each other, either of 
them: and this was a thing which was 
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impossible, never to be. But yet it 
put them by each other’s side as if 
they were going to set out upon life 
together, and the sensation was sweet. 

Paul turned it over and over in his 
head as he went home. It was not 
the life he would have chosen, but 
the old man’s materialistic view of it 
had for the moment a charm. The 
sheltered quiet life, the mild duty, 
the ease and leisure, with no struggle 
or trouble to attain to them—was it 
a temptation? He laughed out as he 
asked himself the question. No! Paul 
might perhaps have been a missionary 
after the apostolic model ; but a clergy- 
man with very little to do and a wife 
to do the great part of that little for 
him—no, he said to himself, no! And 
then he sighed—for the rectory, under 
those familar skies, and little Dolly, 
whom he had known since she was a 
baby, were very sweet. 

It was something very different for 
which he had to prepare himself now. 
As he walked towards home he sud- 
denly came in sight, as he turned the 
village corner into the high road, of a 
pair who were walking on before him 
from the station. Paul’s heart gave 
a sudden leap in his breast, but not 
with joy. He stood still for a moment, 
then went on, making no effort to 
overtake them. A man and a woman 
plodding along the dusty road : he with 
the long strides and clumsy gait of one 
who was quite destitute of that physical 
training which gives to the upper classes 
so much of their superiority, his Arms 
swinging loosely from his shoulders ; 
she encumbered with the skirt of her 
dress, which trailed along the dusty 
road. The sun was high by this time, 
and very warm, and they felt it. Paul 
did not take his eyes from them as 
they went along, but he made no 
effort to make up to them. This was 
what he had played with in the time of 
his folly—what he thought he had 
chosen, without ever choosing it. What 
could he do, what could he do, he cried 
out in his heart with the vehemence 
of despair, to be clear of it now ? 

Spears had come to settle his 


accounts with Paul. In the course 
of the negotiation which had gone so 
far, which had gone indeed as far as 
anything could go not to be settled 
and concluded, he had received money 
from the young man for his share of the 
emigration capital. That Paul, when 
he separated himself from the party 
meant to leave this with them as a 
help to them, there was no doubt ; and 
this was one reason why he had avoided 
meeting with his old associates, or 
ending formally the connection be- 
tween them. And when Spears de- 
manded that a place of meeting should 
be appointed, Paul had with reluctance 
decided upon Markham as a half-way 
house, where he would have the help 
of his mother to smooth down and 
mollify the demagogue. Spears had 
been deeply compunctious for the part 
he had taken against Paul in London, 
but was also deeply wounded by Paul's 
refusal to accept his self-humiliation ; 
and his object in seeking him now was 
not, as Paul thought, to reproach him 
for his desertion, nor was it to call him 
to account on the subject of Janet. Paul 
himself was not sufficiently generous, 
not noble enough to understand the 
proud and upright character of the 
humble agitator, who carried the heart 
of a prince under his working man’s 
clothes, and to whom it was always 
more easy to give than to take. 
Spears was coming with a very differ- 
ent purpose. With the greatest 
trouble and struggle he had managed 
to reclaim, and separate from the 
other money collected, the sum paid 
by Paul. It had been not only a 
wonderful blow to his personal pride 
and his affections, but it diminished 
greatly his importance among his 
fellows when it was discovered that 
the young aristocrat, of whose ad- 
hesion they were inconsistently proud, 
was no lorger under the influence or 
at the command of Spears ; and it had 
cost him not only a great deal of 
trouble to collect Paul’s money, but a 
sacrifice of something of his own; and 
he had so little! Nevertheless, he 
had it all in his pocket-book when he 
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prepared that morning to keep the 
rendezvous which Paul had unwillingly 
given him. 

Spears did not know till the 
last moment that his daughter meant 
to accompany him. She walked to 
the station with him, and took his 
ticket for him, and he suspected 
nothing. It was not until she joined 
him in the railway carriage that he 
understood what she meant, and 
then it was too late to remonstrate. 
Besides, his daughter told him it 
was Lady Markham she was going 
to see. Lady Markham had been 
very kind to her. It was right 
that she should go to say goodbye; 
“and besides, you know, father—” 
Janet said. Yes, he knew, but he did 
not know much ; and Janet was aware, 
as Paul was not, that her father was 
far too delicate, far too proud, to 
speak on her behalf. He would 
scorn to recall his daughter to any 
one who had forgotten her; if there 
was anything to be done for Janet, 
it was herself who must doit. And 
Spears was so uncertain about the 
whole business, so unaware of what 
she was going to do, that he did 
not even try to prevent her. He 
accepted her society accordingly, and 
did not attempt to resist her will. 
She had a right, no doubt, to look after 
her own affairs; and he who did not 
even know what these affairs were, 
what could he say? They had a very 
silent journey, finding little to say to 
each other. His mind was full of 
saddened and embittered affection, and 
of a proud determination not to be 
indebted to a friend who had deserted 
him. “Rich gifts grow poor when 
givers prove unkind,” he was saying 
to himself. Undoubtedly it had given 
him importance, the fact that the 
richest of all the colonists was under 
his influence, and ready to do what- 
ever he might suggest. Not for a 


moment, however, would Spears let 
this weigh with him. Yet it made 
his heart all the sorer in spite of him- 
self. As for Janet, she had a still 
more distinct personal arrangement on 


her hands. They scarcely exchanged 
a word as they walked all that way 
along the high road, and up the avenue, 
Paul following, though they did not 
see him. In the hall, Janet separated 
herself from her father. 

“Tt is Lady Markham 7 want to 
see,” she said, with a familiarity and 
decision which amazed her father, 
who knew nothing about her previous 
visit. Janet recognised the footman 
Charles who had admitted her before. 
“You know that Lady Markham will 
see me,” she said; “show me to Lady 
Markham’s room, please.” 

Spears did not understand it, but he 
looked on with a vague smile. He 
himself was quite content to wait in 
the hall until Paul should appear. 
He was standing there vaguely remark- 
ing the things about him when Paul 
made his appearance. He gave his 
former friend his hand, but there 
was little said between them. Paul 
took him into the library which for 
the moment was vacant. It seemed 
to him that it would be easier to 
answer questions there where already 
he had often suffered interrogation and 
censure. And he did not know—he 
could not divine what Spears was about 
to say. 

** When do you go?” the young man 
said, 

“ We have everything settled to sail 
on the 2lst. That is five days from 
now.” 

**T fear,” said Paul, “it must have 
beeh very inconvenient for you 
coming here. I am sorry, very sorry, 
you have taken so much trouble. I 
should have gone to you, but my mind 
has been in a whirl; the whole thing 
looks to me like a dream.” 

“It is adream that has given some 
of your friends a great deal of 
trouble. Take care, my good fellow, 
another time how you fall into dreams 
like this. It is best to take a little 
more trouble at the beginning to know 
your own mind,” he said slowly, 
tugging athis pocket. ‘But after all 
you came to yourself before there was 
any harm done, Markham. If it 
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had happened in the middle of the 
ocean, or when we had got to our 
destination, it would have been still 
more awkward. Asit was, it has been 
possible to recover your property,” said 
Spears, at last producing a packet out 
of its receptacle with a certain glow of 
suppressed disdain in his countenance. 
He got out a little bag of money as he 
spoke, and laid it on the table, then 
produced his pocket-book, which he 
opened, and took something out. 

“ What does this mean, Spears ?” 

“It means what is very simple, 
Paul—mere A B C work, as you should 
know. It is the amount of your sub- 
scriptions—what you have contributed 
in one way or another. I won't trouble 
you with the items,” he said; “they 
are all on a piece of paper with the 
bank notes. And now here is the 
whole affair over,” said Spears with 
the motion of snapping his fingers, 
“and no harm done. Few young men 
are able to say as muchof their vagaries. 
Perhaps if you had involved yourself 
with a higher class, with people more 
like yourself, it might not have been 
equally easy to getaway.” 

“But this is impossible! this can- 
not be!” cried Paul. “I intended 
nothing of the kind. Spears, you 
humble me to the dust. You must 
not—it is not possible that I can 
accept this. I intended—I made 
sure 4 

“You meant to leave us yourself, 
but to let your money go as alms to 
the revolutionaries?” cried Spears, 
with a thrill of agitation in his voice 
which seemed to make the room ring. 
“Yes, I suppose you might have 
fallen among people who would have 
permitted it. (The strange thing 
was that most of the members of the 
society had been of this opinion, and 
that it was all that Spears could do to 
rescue the money which the others 
thought lawfully forfeited.) But we 
are not of that kind. We don’t want 
filthy money with the man away, or 
even with his heart away.” 

The orator held his head high ; there 


was a certain scorn about his gestures, 








about his mouth. He tried to show by 
a careless smile and air that what he 
was doing was of no importance, an 
easy and certain step of which there 
could be no doubt; but the thrill of 
excited feeling in him could not be 
got out of his voice. And Paul, per- 
haps, had even more excuse for ex- 
citement. 

“‘T will not take a farthing of the 
money,” he said. 

“Then you will carry it back your- 
self, my lad. I have washed my 
hands of it. If you think I will per- 
mit a penny of yours to go into our 
treasury apart from yourself and your 
sympathy and your help! I would 
have taken all that and welcome. I 
have told you already—to little use— 
what you were to me, Paul Mark- 
ham. The Bible is right after all 
about idols, though many is the word 
I’ve spoken against it. I made an 
idol of you, and lo! my image is 
broken into a thousand pieces. It 
is like giving the thing a kick the 
more,” he said, with a sudden burst 
of harsh laughter, “to think when 
it was ail over and ended that I 
would take the money! It shows 
how much you knew me.”’ 

“Then is it a mere matter of per- 
sonal offence and disappointment, 
Spears ?” 

“Offence!” hecried. ‘“ Yes, offence 
if you like the word—as it is offence 
when your friend puts a knife into 
you. The first thing you feel is sur- 
prise. Who could believe it? He! 
to stab you, when you were leaning 
upon him. It takes all a man’s 
credulity to believe that. But when 
it is done—” he added with one of the 
sudden smiles which used to illuminate 
his rugged countenance, but now 
lighted it up with a gleam of angry 
melancholy, just touched with humour, 
“you don’t take money from him, 
Paul.” 

“Nor does he take it from you,” 
said Paul, quickly. “Spears, this is 
allfolly. Itis not a matter of passion, 
as you make it. Say I am as much in 
the wrong as you like. I did not 
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prepared that morning to keep the 
rendezvous which Paul had unwillingly 
given him. 

Spears did not know till the 
last moment that his daughter meant 
to accompany him. She walked to 
the station with him, and took his 
ticket for him, and he suspected 
nothing. It was not until she joined 
him in the railway carriage that he 
understood what she meant, and 
then it was too late to remonstrate. 
Besides, his daughter told him it 
was Lady Markham she was going 
to see. Lady Markham had been 
very kind to her. It was right 
that she should go to say goodbye ; 
“and besides, you know, father—”’ 
Janet said. Yes, he knew, but he did 
not know much ; and Janet was aware, 
as Paul was not, that her father was 
far too delicate, far too proud, to 
speak on her behalf. He would 
scorn to recall his daughter to any 
one who had forgotten her; if there 
was anything to be done for Janet, 
it was herself who must doit. And 
Spears was so uncertain about the 
whole business, so unaware of what 
she was going to do, that he did 
not even try to prevent her. He 
accepted her society accordingly, and 
did not attempt to resist her will. 
She had a right, no doubt, to look after 
her own affairs; and he who did not 
even know what these affairs were, 
what could he say? They had a very 
silent journey, finding little to say to 
each other. His mind was full of 
saddened and embittered affection, and 
of a proud determination not to be 
indebted to a friend who had deserted 
him. “Rich gifts grow poor when 
givers prove unkind,’ he was saying 
to himself. Undoubtedly it had given 
him importance, the fact that the 
richest of all the colonists was under 
his influence, and ready to do what- 
ever he might suggest. Not for a 
moment, however, would Spears let 
this weigh with him. Yet it made 
his heart all the sorer in spite of him- 
self. As for Janet, she had a still 
more distinct personal arrangement on 
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her hands, They scarcely exchanged 
a word as they walked all that way 
along the high road, and up the avenue, 
Paul following, though they did not 
see him. In the hall, Janet separated 
herself from her father. 

“Tt is Lady Markham J want to 
see,” she said, with a familiarity and 
decision which amazed her father, 
who knew nothing about her previous 
visit. Janet recognised the footman 
Charles who had admitted her before. 
“You know that Lady Markham will 
see me,” she said; “show me to Lady 
Markham’s room, please.” 

Spears did not understand it, but he 
looked on with a vague smile. He 
himself was quite content to wait in 
the hall until Paul should appear. 
He was standing there vaguely remark- 
ing the things about him when Paul 
made his appearance. He gave his 
former friend his hand, but there 
was little said between them. Paul 
took him into the library which for 
the moment was vacant. It seemed 
to him that it would be easier to 
answer questions there where already 
he had often suffered interrogation and 
censure. And he did not know—he 
could not divine what Spears was about 
to say. 

‘* When do you go?” the young man 
said. 

“ We have everything settled to sail 
on the 21st. That is five days from 
now.”’ 

‘*T fear,” said Paul, “it must have 
beeh very inconvenient for you 
coming here. I am sorry, very sorry, 
you have taken so much trouble. I 
should have gone to you, but my mind 
has been in a whirl; the whole thing 
looks to me like a dream.” 

“Tt is adream that has given some 
of your friends a great deal of 
trouble. Take care, my good fellow, 
another time how you fall into dreams 
like this. It is best to take a little 
more trouble at the beginning to know 
your own mind,” he said slowly, 
tugging athis pocket. ‘ But after all 
you came to yourself before there was 
any harm done, Markham. [If it 
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had happened in the middle of the 
ocean, or when we had got to our 
destination, it would have been still 
more awkward. Asit was, it has been 
possible to recover your property,” said 
Spears, at last producing a packet out 
of its receptacle with a certain glow of 
suppressed disdain in his countenance. 
He got out a little bag of money as he 
spoke, and laid it on the table, then 
produced his pocket-book, which he 
opened, and took something out. 

“ What does this mean, Spears ?” 

“It means what is very simple, 
Paul—mere A B C work, as you should 
know. It is the amount of your sub- 
scriptions—what you have contributed 
in one way or another. I won’t trouble 
you with the items,” he said; “they 
are all on a piece of paper with the 
bank notes. And now here is the 
whole affair over,” said Spears with 
the motion of snapping his fingers, 
“and no harm done. Few young men 
are able to say as much of their vagaries. 
Perhaps if you had involved yourself 
with a higher class, with people more 
like yourself, it might not have been 
equally easy to getaway.” 

“But this is impossible! this can- 
not be!” cried Paul. “I intended 
nothing of the kind. Spears, you 
humble me to the dust. You must 
not—it is not possible that I can 
accept this. I intended—I made 
sure is 

“You meant to leave us yourself, 
but to let your money go as alms to 
the revolutionaries?” cried Spears, 
with a thrill of agitation in his voice 
which seemed to make the room ring. 
“Yes, I suppose you might have 
fallen among people who would have 
permitted it. (The strange thing 
was that most of the members of the 
society had been of this opinion, and 
that it was all that Spears could do to 
rescue the money which the others 
thought lawfully forfeited.) But we 
are not of that kind. We don’t want 
filthy money with the man away, or 
even with his heart away.” 

The orator held his head high ; there 
was a certain scorn about his gestures, 





about his mouth. He tried to show by 
a careless smile and air that what he 
was doing was of no importance, an 
easy and certain step of which there 
could be no doubt; but the thrill of 
excited feeling in him could not be 
got out of his voice. And Paul, per- 
haps, had even more excuse for ex- 
citement. 

“‘T will not take a farthing of the 
money,” he said. 

“Then you will carry it back your- 
self, my lad. I have washed my 
hands of it. If you think I will per- 
mit a penny of yours to go into our 
treasury apart from yourself and your 
sympathy and your help! I would 
have taken all that and welcome. I 
have told you already—to little use— 
what you were to me, Paul Mark- 
ham. The Bible is right after all 
about idols, though many is the word 
I’ve spoken against it. I made an 
idol of you, and lo! my image is 
broken into a thousand pieces. It 
is like giving the thing a kick the 
more,” he said, with a sudden burst 
of harsh laughter, “to think when 
it was all over and ended that I 
would take the money! It shows 
how much you knew me.”’ 

“Then is it a mere matter of per- 
sonal offence and disappointment, 
Spears ¢” 

“Offence!” hecried. ‘“ Yes, offence 
if you like the word—as it is offence 
when your friend puts a knife into 
you. The first thing you feel is sur- 
prise. Who could believe it? He! 
to stab you, when you were leaning 
upon him. It takes all a man’s 
credulity to believe that. But when 
it is done—” he added with one of the 
sudden smiles which used to illuminate 
his rugged countenance, but now 
lighted it up with a gleam of angry 
melancholy, just touched with humour, 
“you don’t take money from him, 
Paul.” 

“Nor does he take it from you,” 
said Paul, quickly. “Spears, this is 
alifolly. Itis not a matter of passion, 
as you make it. Say I am as much in 
the wrong as you like. I did not 
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know my own mind. I have had 
enough to go through in the last six 
weeks to teach me many things more 
important than my own mind. I 
can’t go with you; I have found out 
that—but what then? I don’t lose 
my interest in you; we don’t cease to 
be friends. As for stabbing you, put- 
ting a knife into you—that is lu- 
dicrous,” he cried, with an angry 
laugh. “It is like a couple of lovers 
in a French novel; not two English- 
men and friends.” 

“T’'ll tell you what, Paul,’’ said the 
other, taking no notice; “if all had 
been going well with you, why I could 
have put up with it. A place like 
this makes a man think. I’ve told 
you so before. It’s like being a prince 
ona small scale. Had I been borna 
prince I might have been a tyrant, but 
I shouldn’t have abandoned my throne; 
and no more would you, I always 
thought, if you once felt the charm of 
it. But when all that was over, Paul, 
when you had lost everything, come 
down from your high estate, and felt,” 
cried Spears, with an outburst of 
vehement feeling, ‘“‘the burning and 
the bitterness of disappointment, that 
you should have abandoned us, and 
the cause, and me—your friend and 
father, then /” 

He turned away, and walked from 
end to end of the long room. As for 
Paul, he did not saya word. What 
could he say? how could he explain 
that it was precisely then, when he had 
lost everything, that those strange com- 
paniens had become most intolerable 
to him. They were bearable when 
his choice of them was a folly, and his 
own position utterly different from 
theirs ; but as the distance lessened, 
the breach grew more apparent. This 
however he could not say. Nor had 
he a word to answer when Spears 
called himself his father. What did 
it mean? and where was Janet, whom 
he had seen entering the house, but 
who had disappeared? Paul’s thoughts 
veered away from the chief subject of 
the interview, while Spears, walking 
up and down the room, talked on. 


The money lay on the table, neither 
taking any further notice of it. It 
was found there by Gus when he came 
in an hour after, lying upon the table 
in the same spot. Gus thought it a 
temptation to the servants, and threw 
it into a drawer. He was not used 
to careless dealing with money, and he 
looked out very curiously at the 
strange man who was walking up and 
down the avenue with Paul, talking 
much and gesticulating largely. This 
was a kind of man altogether apart 
from all Sir Gus’s experiences, and his 
curiosity was much exercised. Was it 
perhaps an electioneering agent come 
here to talk of the representation of 
Farborough, and Sir William’s vacant 
seat? Gus stood at the window and 
watched, for he had a great deal of 
curiosity, with very keen eyes. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


Auice and her mother kept apart 
for one night. They said good-night 
to each other hurriedly, the one too 
much wounded to ask, the other too 
proud to offer, her confidence. But 
when they had done this they had 
reached the length of their respective 
tethers. Next morning the girl stole 
into her mother’s room before any one 
was awake, and clinging about her, 
begged her pardon—for what she did 
not say. And Lady Markham kissed 
her and forgave her, though there was 
nothing to forgive. Words after all 
are the poorest exponents of meaning ; 
they knew a great deal better what it 
was than if they had put it into words. 
And it was not till long after this 
reunion that Lady Markham said, 
quite accidentally, “‘ Why did you not 
tell me Mr. Fairfax’s secret, Alice? 
He seems to be much in earnest 
about it, poor boy.” 

Said Alice, very seriously, “ How 
could I speak to you, mamma, about 
anything so—about anything that I 
was not obliged to speak of, at such a 
time?” 

“Oh, my dear, that is true, that is 
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most true. But it hurt me a little, 
for it made me feel as if—you were 
keeping something from me.”’ 

‘“Wealllike Mr. Fairfax,” said Alice, 
courageously, “ but it does not matter, 
does it, about his family? He was 
very good, very kind, at a time when 
we needed help ; but to teil you about 
his want of a grandfather 4 

Feeling safe in the smile which such 
a want would naturally call forth, 
Alice (rashly) ventured to meet her 
mother’s eyes. And then to her con- 
fusion, the former accident repeated 
itself, notwithstanding every precau- 
tion. It is very ditlicult indeed to 
take precautions against such acci- 
dents. Once more an exasperating, 
but unpreventable blush, of doubly- 
dyed crimson, hot, sudden, scorching, 
flamed over Alice’s face. 

Lady Markham saw it, and felt the 
shock thrill through her again; but 
she was wise and took no notice. She 
shook her head. “I am not so sure 
about that,” she said. “It is always 
of consequence to know to whom your 
friends belong. I wish—I wish “ 

But what she was going to say— 
whether to wish for a grandfather to 
Fairfax, or to wish that she had not 
opened her house to him, could never 
be known ; for just then Mrs. Martin 
opened the door with a little im- 
patience and annoyance, and begged 
to know whether her lady was expect- 
ing again the young person who had 
been at Markham some time ago—a 
young person who insisted that Lady 
Markham would be sure to see her, 
and of whom Mrs. Martin evidently 
did not ‘at all approve—by name 
Spears. 

Lady Markham cast a hurried glance 
at Alice. It was her turn now to 
blush. “ You can bring her in,” she 
said. Then a few words were hastily 
exchanged between the mother and 
daughter. Alice seized upon some 
needlework which lay by. Sheltered 
by that, she drew her seat away to- 
wards the window out of her mother’s 
immediate neighbourhood. Janet came 
in with a free and familiar step. She 
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was elated by the readiness of her re- 
ception, the power of once more crowing 
over the important and dignified Mrs. 
Martin, and with something else which 
she was aware enhanced her own posi- 
tion still more. She came quickly 
in, and, without any of the timidity 
and awe of her first appearance, ad- 
vanced to Lady Markham with out- 
stretched hand, and a countenance 
covered with smiles; but notwith- 
standing, with instantaneous quick- 
ness noticed Alice, and felt that to 
be thus made acquainted with Miss 
Markham added another glory still. 
Was it not treating her as one of the 
family? When Janet saw this she 
determined to sell her consent to be- 
come one of the family still more 
dear. 

“How do you do, my lady?” she 
said. “I thought as father was 
coming to see Mr. Paul I might just 
as well come too and see your lady- 
ship, and speak about—the business 
that is between you and me.” 

Here Janet, delighted to feel herself 
so entirely at home, took a chair and 
drew it close to the table at which 
Lady Markham had been seated. She 
put her umbrella down against the 
table, and undid the fastening of her 
mantle. 

“We have walked all the way 
from the station,” she said, with en- 
gaging ease, ‘.and it was so hot.” 

Lady Markham did not know what 
to say ; the words were taken out of 
her mouth. She seated herself also, 
humbly, and looked at her visitor, 
who had made so wonderful an ad- 
vance in self-confidence since she saw 
her first. 

“Your father—has 
you?” she said. 

“He thinks it is me that has come 
with him, my lady,’’ said Janet. Then 
she looked pointedly at Alice bending 
over her work against the window. 
“IT may speak before the young lady 
I would not wish what I’ve got to say 
to go any further—not out of the 
family,” she said. 

“It is my daughter,” said Lady 
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Markham. “ Alice, this is the daughter 
of Mr. Spears.” 

Janet smiled, and bowed her head 
graciously. She was in a state of great 
suppressed elation and excitement. 

“T dont need to ask,” she said, 
“my lady, if you followed my 
advice ?”’ 

“ Your advice }” 

“About Sir Paul; it answered 
very quick, didn’t it? I thought that 
would bring him to his senses. Father 
is as vexed! he thinks it is all my 
fault, but I never pretended dif- 
ferent. A gentleman that has every- 
thing he can set his face to, and 
a title, and a beautiful property, why 
should he emigrate? But now there 
is something else that I've come to 
ask you about.” 

“Do you mean that my son—has 
given up the idea?” Lady Markham 
could scarcely articulate the words. 

** Oh, yes, bless you, as soon as ever 
you let him know that it would not 
make any difference. I knew very 
well that was what he meant all along. 
What should he go abroad for, a 
gentleman with his fortune? it was 
all nonsense. And Lady Markham,” 
said Janet, solemnly, “it would be 
mean to leave him in the 2 [ 
know, after all that; but still, I’ve 
got myself to look to. I don't — 
stand what all this story is nage a 
new gentleman, and him, after all, 
not having anything. I can’t feel 
easy in my mind about it. I like Sir 
Paul the best, and always will; but 
I’ve had another very good offer. It’s 
too serious to play fast and loose 
with,” said Janet, gravely; ‘“‘it’s 
something as I must take or leave. 
Now there is nobody but you, my 
lady, that will tell me the truth. He 
is Sir Paul, ain’t he? he has got the 
property? I wouldn't take it upon 
me to ask such questions if it was 
that I am, so to speak, one of the 
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was a mere movement of impatience, 
but to Janet every movement meant 
something. She kept her eyes upon 
the young lady who might, for any- 
thing she could tell, be in a conspiracy 
to keep the truth from her. 

“Father thinks of nothing but 
love,’’ she said, following Alice with 
her eyes, “but there’s more in mar- 
riage than that. I can’t trust in 
father to tell me true.” 

“What is it you want me to tell 
you?” said Lady Markham, trembling 
with eagerness. 

She would have told her—almost 
anything that was not directly false. 
She began to frame in her mind a 
description of Paul’s disinheritance, 
but she feared to spoil her case by too 
great anxiety. As for Alice, she stood 
by the window pale, speechless, in- 
dignant—too wildly angry on Paul’s 
account to perceive what her mother 
saw so plainly, that here was a 
chance of escape for Paul. 

“Well, just the truth, my lady,” 
said Janet, “if it is true what folks 
are saying. I can’t believe it’s true, 
You are Lady Markham, I never 
heard anything against that, and he 
is your eldest. But they say he is 
not Sir Paul and hasn’t the property. 
I can’t tell how that can be.” 

“Tt is true, though,” said Lady 
Markham, speaking low; even when 
there was an excellent use for it, it 
was not easy to repeat all the wrongs 
that her son had borne. ‘* My son is 
not Sir Paul,” she said, “nor has he 
the Markham estates. He has an 
elder brother who has inherited every- 
This has only been quite cer- 
tain for two or three days. My boy 
—who had every prospect of being 
rich—is now poor. That is very 
grievous for him; but to those who 
love him,” said the indiscreet woman, 
her heart triumphing over her reason, 
‘‘he is not changed ; he is all he ever 
was, and more.” 

“Neither the property nor the 
title?” said Janet, with a blank 
countenance. ‘ Poor instead of being 
rich? Oh, it is not a thing to put up 
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with—it is not to be borne! But I 
can’t see how it can be,” she cried ; 
“poor instead of rich! If it wasn’t 
for one or two things, I should think 
it was a plot to disgust me—to separate 
him and me.” 

“ But,” said Lady Markham—she 
had never perhaps in her life before 
spoken with the cold energy of a 
taunt, with that desperate calm of 
severity, yet trembling of suspense— 
“that is in your own hands, Miss 
Spears. If you love him, no one can 
separate him from you.” 

It was all she could do to get out 
the words; her breath went in the 
tumult of her heart. 

“Oh—love him!” The trouble and 
disappointment on Janet's face were 
quite genuine ; every line in her coun- 
tenance fell. “You know as well as 
I do that’s not everything, Lady 
Markham. You may like a man well 
enough; but when you were just 
thinking that all was settled, and 
everything as you could wish—and to 
find as he has nothing — not even 
the Sir to his name! Oh, it’s too bad 
—it’s too bad—it’s cruel! I would 
not believe father, and I can hardly 
believe you.” 

“It is true, 
Markham said. 

She watched the girl with a keen- 
ness of contempt, yet a breathless 
gasp of hope—emotions more intense 


however,” Lady 


than she had almost ever known 
before. She was fighting for her 


son’s deliverance—she who had de- 
livered him into the toils. As for 
Alice, she stood with her face pressed 
against the window, and her hands 
upon her ears. She did not want 
either to hear or to see. 

“Well!” said Janet, with a long 
breath, too deep for a sigh. “I am 
glad I came,” she added after a 
moment ; ‘“‘I would never have be- 
lieved it, never! And I’m sure I am 
sorry for him—very, very sorry. 
After giving up the colony for my 
sake, and all! But I could not be 
expected to ruin all my prospects, 
could I, my lady? And me that had 


set my heart on being Lady Markham 
like you!” she cried, clasping her 
hands. This was a bitter reflection to 
Janet; her eyes filled with tears. 
‘I don’t know how I can face him to 
say ‘No’ to him,” she went on; “he 
will take it so unkind. But if you 
consider that I have another offer— 
a very good offer—plenty of money, 
and no need for me to trouble my 
head about anything. That would be 
different—very different from anybody 
that married Mr. Paul now.” 

“Very different, Miss Spears. My 
son’s wife would be a poor woman ; 
she would have to struggle with 
poverty and care. And it would be 
all the worse because he is not used 
to poverty; indeed, he could not 
marry—he has no money atall. She 
would have to wait for years and 
years.” 

“Oh, it’s too bad—it’s too bad— 
it’s cruel!” cried Janet once more. 
Then she relapsed into a grateful sense 
of her escape. ‘‘ But I am very glad 
Icame. I never would have believed 
it from any one but you. Oh, dear, 
oh, dear!” cried Janet again, “ what 
a downfall for him, poor young gen- 
tleman—and he that was always so 
proud! I won't ray nothing to him, 
Lady Markham, not to make him feel 
it more. I wil! give out that I only 
came with father, and to see you, and 
ask you if you will recommend our shop. 
Now that al] this is settled, I may as 
well tell you that I’ve almost quite 
made up my mind to marry Mosheer 
Lisiere, the new partner at our shop. 
He is a French gentleman, but he’s 
very well off, and very clever in the 
business. I think I cannot do better 
than take him,” said Janet, adding 
with a sigh the emphatic monosyllable, 
“< now,” 

Notwithstanding, however, that this 
was so comfortably settled, Janet 
turned round upon Lady Markham, 
who was going down stairs with her 
to make sure that Paul had no hanker- 
ing after this sensible young woman, 
and to keep the government of the 
crisis generally in her own hands. 
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Janet turned round upon her as they 
were going out of the room. 

“But he will have your money?” 
she said. 

“ His sisters,” said Lady Markham, 
with a little gasp, for she had not 
expected this assault, and was not 
prepared for it—‘‘his sisters,” she 
said, “ will have my money.” 

Janet looked at her searchingly, and 
then, convinced at last, went slowly 
down stairs. She had lost something. 
Never more was she likely to have 
the chance of being my lady—never 
would she strike awe into the bosoms 
of the servants who had looked so 
suspiciously on her by returning as 
young Lady Markham. On the other 
hand, there was a satisfaction in being 
able to see her own way clear before 
her. She was very thoughtful, but 
she was not dissatisfied with her 
morning's work. Supposing she had 
gone so far as to marry Paul Mark- 
ham, a gentleman (she used the word 
now in her thoughts as an expression 
of contempt) without a penny! Janet 
shivered at the thought. Instead of 
that, she would step at once into a 
good house with a cook and a house- 
maid, and everything handsome about 
her. She was very glad that she had 
come to Lady Markham and insisted 
on knowing the truth. 

As for Lady Markham, she was still 
quivering with the conflict out of which 
she had come victorious. But triumph 
was in her heart. She could afford 
now to be magnanimous. “ You went 
away without any refreshment the last 
time you were here,” she said graci- 
ously, as she followed her visitor down 
stairs; “but you must take some 
luncheon with us to-day, your father 
and you.” 

“Oh, thank you, my lady,” Janet 
cried, forgetting her dignity. This of 
itself almost repaid her for giving up 
Paul. 

Lady Markham did not forget Janet’s 
request to see the house, which had 
been so boldly made when the girl 
had thought herself Paul’s future wife. 
She took her into the great drawing- 


room with a little gleam of malicious 
pleasure, to show her what she had 
lost, and watched her bewildered ad- 
miration and awe. By this time the 
happiness of knowing that her son 
was not going to forsake her had 
begun to diffuse itself through Lady 
Markham’s being like a heavenly 
balsam, soothing all her troubles, 
When they met going into the dining- 
room as the luncheon-bell rang, she 
put her hand within his arm, holding 
it close to her side for one moment of 
indulgence. 

“You:are not going away,” she 
said in his ear. “Thank God! Oh, 
why did you not make me happy 
sooner—why did you not tell me, 
Paul ?” 

“Going away,” he said perplexed, 
“of course I am going away.” And 
then her real meaning crossed him. 
“What, with Spears?” he said. 
“There has not been any thought of 
that for many a day.”’ 

Spears talked little at this meal; 
he was full of the discouragement and 
mournful anger of disappointment. 
Up to the last moment he had hoped 
that Paul would change his mind— 
perhaps on the ground of his supposed 
love for Janet, if nothing else. But 
Paul had said nothing about Janet. He 
did not understand it, but it made his 
heart sore, The rest of the party were 
embarrassed enough, except Gus, who 
still thought this man with the heavy 
brows was an electioneering agent, 
yet did not like to tackle him much, 
lest he should show his own ignorance 
of English policy—(‘ Decidedly I 
must read the papers and form 
opinions,” Gus said to himself); and 
Janet, who, seated at this beautiful 
table, with the flowers on it and all 
the sparkling glass and silver, and 
Charles waiting behind her chair, was 
sparkling with delight and pride. She 
was seated by the side of Sir Augustus, 
and spoke to him, calling him by that 
name. The dishes which were handed 
to her by the solemn assiduity of Mr. 
Brown were food for the gods, she 
thought, though they were simple 
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enough. She made notes of every- 
thing for her own future guidance. 
It was just possible, M. Lisiere had 
said, that he might keep a page to 
wait upon his wife; thus the glory of 
a “man-servant” might still be hers. 
In imagination she framed her life on 
the model of Markham ; and so full 
was her mind of these thoughts that 
Janet scarcely noticed Paul, who, on 
his side, paid no attention to her. As 
for Lady Markham, she was the soul 
of the party. She almost forgot her 
recent sorrow, and the sight of Sir 
Augustus at the other end of the 
table did not subdue her as usual. 
She asked Spears questions about his 
journey with the very wantonness of 
relief—that journey which she had 
shuddered to hear named, which had 
overshadowed her mind night and day 
was ‘like a dead lion to her; she 
could smile at it now. 

“ Ay, my lady, that’s how it’s going 
to end,” said Spears. “I don’t say 
that it’s the way I could have wished. 
There was a time when the thought 
of new soil and a fresh start was like 
a new life to me. But perhaps it’s 
only because the time is so close, and 
a crisis has something in it that 
makes you think. It’s a kind of 
dying, though it’s a kind of new 
living too. Everything is like that, I 
suppose—one state ends and the other 
begins. We don’t know what we are 
going to, but we know what we're 
giving up. Pauli there—you see he 
has changed his mind. He had a 
right to change his mind if he liked— 
I am saying nothing against it. But 
that’s another sort of dying to me.” 

‘Oh, Mr. Spears, do not say so. 
To me it is new life. Did not I tell 
you once, if we were in trouble, if we 
needed him to stand by us (God knows 
I little thought how soon it would 
come true !), that my boy would never 
forsake his family and his position 
then? Paul might have left us pros- 
perous,”’ said his mother with tears in 
her eyes, “ but he would never leave 
us in sorrow and trouble. Mr. Spears, 
I told you so,” 
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Anid who can doubt that she spoke 
(and by this time felt) as if her con- 
fidence in Paul had never for a moment 
flagged, but had always been deter- 
mined and certain as now? 

And Spears looked at her with the 
respect of a generous foe who owned 
himself vanquished. ‘And so you 
did,” he said. “I remember it all 
now. My lady, you knew better—you 
were wiser than I.” 

“ Oh, not wiser,” she said, still mag- 
nanimous; “but it stands to reason 
that I should know my own boy better 
than you.”’ 

Again he looked at her, respectful, 
surprised, half convinced ; perhaps it 
was so. After all his pride and sense 
of power, perhaps it was true that the 
simplest might know better than he. 
He let a great sigh escape from his 
breast, and rose in his abstraction from 
the table, without waiting for the mis- 
tress of the house, which it was usually 
part of his careful politeness to do. 

“We must be going,’’ he said ; “our 
hours are numbered. Good-bye, my 
Lady Markham; you are a woman 
that would have been a stronghold to 
us inmyclass. I am glad I ever knew 
one like you ; though you will not say 
the same of me.” 

“ Do not say that, Mr. Spears,” said 
Lady Markham again. It was true 
she had often been disposed to curse 
his name; and yet she would have 
said as he had said—she was glad she 
had ever known one like him. She 
put out her hand to him with a genu- 
ine impulse of friendship, and did 
not wince even when it was engulfed 
and grasped as in a vice by his strong 
and resolute hand. 

“God bless you, my lady,’’ he said, 
looking at her with a little moisture 
coming by hard pressure into the 
corners of his eyes. 

“And God bless you too, Mr. 
Spears—my friend,” she said, with a 
hesitation that almost made the words 
more expression, and her long eyelashes 
suddenly grew all bedewed and dewy, 
and shone with tears. The demagogue 
wrung the delicate hand of the great 
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lady, and strode away out of the house, 
paying no attention to the calls of his 
daughter, who was not quite ready to 
follow him. Paul rose too, and ac- 
companied them silently down the 
avenue. Janet talked a little, chiefly 
to assure her father there was no 
hurry, and to upbraid him with hur- 
rying her away. At the gate Spears 
turned round and took Paul by the 
hands. 

“Come no further,” he said. “She 
knew better than I. She said you 
would never forsake your post, and 
I don’t deny your post is here. I 
am glad to be convinced of it, lad, 
for it lets me think well of you, and 
better than ever. It goes against me 
to say it, Paul; but if your heart 
melts to me after Iam gone, you may 
tell yourself Spears was the happier 
to think it was your duty that kept 
you after all. If you should never 
hear of me again i 

** But I shall hear of you again, and 
often,” cried Paul, with an emotion 
he had never anticipated, grasping the 
other's hand. 

“God knows,” said Spears; “ but 
I’m glad I came. Good-bye.” 

And again he strode away, leaving 
Janet to follow, and Paul standing 
looking after him, with a sudden pang 
in his heart. 

Fairfax was coming along the road 
very seriously—coming to know his 
fate too. He paused, surprised at the 
sight of the pair. But Spears took 
little notice of Fairfax. He gave him 
a grasp of his hand in passing, and 
said, “‘ Good-bye, my lad,” with a clear 
voice. The young man stopped for 
a moment to look after them; then 
went on to where Paul was standing, 
somewhat dreamily, looking after them 
too. 

“‘T feel as if I had lost a friend,” 
Paul said, “though he has done me 
more harm than good, I suppose. He 
has brought me back my money, Fair- 
fax; he will not take a penny from 
me; and that will be all the worse for 
him among those others. What can 
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“Leave it to me,” said Fairfax— 
it was a way he had; “and good- 
bye to an honest soul. I am glad that 
ugly place in Clerkenwell is not the 
last place I have seen him in.” 

Paul’s countenance darkened. “I 
wish you had not reminded me of 
that,” he said. 

And they walked up to the house 
together, saying little more. Fairfax 
had but little leisure to think of 
Spears. He was going to his own 
trial, and he did not know how he 
was to come out of it. The court had 
sat upon his case for the last twenty- 
four hours, and no doubt had come 
to a final decision. It would have 
been an important subject indeed 
which could have done more than 
touch the edge of his anxious mind. 
Paul left him in the hall; and Mr. 
Brown, divining that something more 
was going on, and having, as has been 
said, a well-founded and favourable 
estimate of Fairfax, for reasons of his 
own, showed him with great solemnity 
into the sanctuary where Lady Mark- 
ham sat alone. She did not rise to 
meet him, but smiled, and held out 
her left hand to him, with the pretty 
French fashion of acknowledging inti- 
macy. It wasa good sign. He went 
up very eagerly to the beautiful, kind 
woman, in whose hands he felt was 
his fate. 

“You find me quite emotionnée, 
she said, “ parting from Mr. Spears. 
Yes, you may smile—but I was more 
like crying. I am sure he is a good 
man, though he may be—led astray.” 

“He is not led astray,” said Fair- 
fax; but then he remembered that it 
was not his business to plead any cause 
but his own. He looked at her wist- 
fully, though there was always that 
under-gleam of humour in his eyes. 
‘“‘T have come up for sentence, Lady 
Markham,” he said. 

She smiled. ‘The sentence will 
not be very severe; there is not 
much harm done.” 

This was far worse than any severity 
could be. His countenance fell, sud- 
den despondency filled his heart ; and 

















now the humour fled altogether from 
the mournful eyes with which he 
looked up into his judge’s face. 

This time Lady Markham almost 
laughed. ‘ You do not seem pleased 
to hear it,” she said. “I thought it 
might ease your mind.’’ 

“Oh, Lady Markham, do not jeer 
at me! You may think it does not 
matter, but to me——” 

“Tt is sport to me, but death to 
you?” she said; “is that what you 
would say? No, Mr. Fairfax—no; 
not so bad as that. And-you must 
pardon me if I am light-minded. I 
am happy. Paul is not going with 
those mad people ; he is safe; he is 
free.” 

“T am very glad,” said Fairfax, 
“but may I say that Paul is irrele- 
vant just now? I have come up for 
my sentence. Is it to be banishment, 
or is it——? Ah, Lady Markham, tell 
me—is there any hope?” 

“Mr. Fairfax,” she said, with great 
gravity, ‘you ask me for leave to get 
my Alice from me, if you can; and 
then you tell me you are nobody, 
of no family, with no connections. 
Pardon me; my only informant is 
yourself.” 

“Tt is true—quite true.” 

“Then,” she said, and paused, 
“judge for me, Mr. Fairfax, what 
can I say?” 

He made no reply, and there was an 
interval of silence, which was very 


(To be continued.) 
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heavy, very painful to Lady Mark- 
ham’s kind heart. She felt compelled 
to speak, because of that stillness of 
expectation which made the moment 
tragical. 

“Tf,” she said, faltering, ‘“ there 
had been time enough for real love 
to take possession of you—both of you 
—if it had come to that, that you 
could not be parted, it would be a 
different matter, Mr. Fairfax; but 
you have known each other so short 
a time, the plant cannot have very 
deep roots. Cannot you be brave, and 
pluck it up, and bear the wrench? In 
the end, perhaps, it would be better 
for you both.” 

‘‘ Better!” he cried, with a bitter- 
ness never heard before in his voice. 

‘“‘Mr, Fairfax, God knows I do not 
want to be hard upon you. My poor 
boy, I am fond of you,” she said, with 
a sudden, tender impulse; “ but what 
can I say? A man whotells me he is 
obscure and humble, and not a match 
for her—am I to give my Alice up 
to a struggling, harassed life %”’ 

“There is one thing I forgot to 
say, Lady Markham. It is of no 
consequence ; it does not affect the 
question one way or another. Still, 
perhaps I ought to tell you. It is 
that I am_ ridiculously, odiously, 
abominably “ 

‘¢ What?” she said, in alarm. 

“Rich!” cried the young man. 
“You know the worst of me now.” 
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GLASTONBURY BRITISH AND ENGLISH.' 


In taking the chair of this society for 
the second time, and in taking it in 
such a place as that where we are now 
met, I tind the course of the opening 
address which you look for from the 
mouth of your President chalked out 
for me by the nature of the place 
itself. We have sometimes met in 
places of less historical renown, whose 
local story would hardly supply ma- 
terials for an address of this kind. 
In such places we are driven to say 
less of the particular spot where we 
were met, and more of the general 
subjects of our studies. It is other- 
wise in the place where we are come 
together to-day. Here at Glastonbury 
we have assuredly no lack of work be- 
fore us, even if we keep ourselves to 
the history of Glastonbury only. It 
is not my business to-day to speak of 
the details of the history of Glaston- 
bury, still less to speak of the details 
of its buildings. Nor shall I have 
time to follow the history of Glaston- 
bury for more than a few stages of its 
long historic being. And, as I feel no 
call to parade my ignorance by talk- 
ing about what I do not understand, 
least of all am I tempted to hold 
forth on the geological peculiari- 
ties of the district. Still the country 
has natural features which must force 
themselves even on an untechnical eye, 
and those natural features are closely 
connected with the history. More 
truly they are the key to the history, 
the causes of the history. I shall do 
best to keep myself to those features 





1 Read as the President’s opening aldress 
at the meeting of the Somerset Archeol 
and Natural History Society at Glastonbury 
August 17th, 1880. : 

The main aspect of Glastonbury history, here 
worked out more fully, was hinted at in the 
article on ‘*The Shire and the G4,” in Ma 


mé'lan for April, 1880. 


in local history and legends which are 
most distinctive, which are in truth 
altogether unique, and which give the 
spot on which we stand an historic 
character unlike that of any other 
spot. 

We will ask then first of all, What 
is the history of Glastonbury? Every 
one can answer at once that it is the 
history of a great monastery. The 
history of Glastonbury is the history 
of its abbey. Without its abbey, 
Glastonbury were nothing. The his- 
tory of Glastonbury is not as the 
history of York or Chester or Lin- 
coln or Exeter; it is not as the his- 
tory of Bristol or Oxford or Norwich 
or Coventry. It is not the stirring 
history of a great city or of a great 
military post. The military, the mu- 
nicipal, and the commercial history of 
Glastonbury might be written in a 
small compass, and it would very 
largely belong to modern times. The 
history of Glastonbury is a purely 
ecclesiastical history, a history like 
that of Wells and Lichfield, of Peter- 
borough and Crowland. Again, unlike 
the history of Wells and Lichfield, but 
like the history of Peterborough and 
Crowland, it is a purely monastic his- 
tory. No one who has read the signa- 
tures to the Great Charter can fail to 
know that there have been bishops of 
Glastonbury ; but Glastonbury looked 
on its bishops as only momentary in- 
truders, and was glad to pay a great 
price to get rid of them. But even 
the short reign of the bishops did not 
affect the purely monastic character 
of Glastonbury ; no one ever tried at 
Glastonbury, as was tried at Win- 
chester, at Coventry, and at Malmes- 
bury, to displace the monks in favour 
of secular priests. But again, among 
monastic histories, the history of 
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Glastonbury has a character of its 
own which is wholly unique. I will 
not insult its venerable age by so much 
as contrasting it with the foundations 
of yesterday which arose under the in- 
fluence of the Cistercian movement, 
which have covered some parts of Eng- 
land with the loveliest of ruins in the 
loveliest of sites, but which play but 
a small part indeed in the history of 
this church and realm. Glastonbury 
is something more than Netley and 
Tintern, than Rievaux and Fountains, 
But it is something more again than 
the Benedictine houses which arose at 
the bidding of the Norman Conqueror, 
of his house or of his companions. It is 
something more than Selby and Battle, 
than Shrewsbury and Reading. Itis, in 
its own special aspect, something more 
even than that royal minster of Saint 
Peter, the crowning-place of Harold 
and of William, which came to sup- 
plant Glastonbury as the burial-place 
of kings. Nay, it stands out distinct, 
as having a special character of its 
own, evenamong the great and vener- 
able foundations of English birth, 
which were already great and vener- 
able when the Conqueror came. There 
is something at Glastonbury which 
there is not at Peterborough and 
Crowland and Evesham, in the two 
minsters of Canterbury and in the 
two minsters of Winchester. Those 
are the works of our own people ; they 
go back to the days of our ancient 
kingship; they go back, some of them, 
to the days of our earliest Christianity ; 
but they go back no further. We 
know their beginnings ; we know their 
founders ; their history, their very 
legends, do not dare to trace up 
their foundations beyond the time 
of our own coming into this island. 
Winchester indeed has a tale which 
carries up the sanctity of the spot to 
Lucius the King and Eleutherius the 
Pope; but legend itself does not 
attempt to bridge over the whole 
space, or to deny that, whatever 
Lucius and Eleutherius may have done, 
Cenwealh and Birinus had to do over 


again, as though it had never been 
done. The mighty house of Saint 
Alban, in its site, in its name, in the 
very materials of its gigantic minster, 
carries us back beyond the days of our 
own being in this land. But it is 
only in its site, in its name, in its 
materials, that it does so. If the 
church of Roman Alban was built of 
Roman bricks on the site of Alban’s 
martyrdom, it was built by English 
and Norman hands ; it was built be- 
cause an English king had of his own 
choice thought good to honour the 
saint of another people who had died 
ages before his time. But there is no 
historic or even legendary continuity 
between the days of Alban the saint 
and the days of Offa the founder. It 
is at Glastonbury, alone among the 
great churches of Britain—we instinc- 
tively feel that on this spot the name 
of England is out of place—that we 
walk with easy steps, with no thought 
of any impassable barrier, from the 
realm of Arthur into the realm of Ine. 
Here alone does legend take upon 
itself to go up, not only to the begin- 
nings of English Christianity, but to 
the beginnings of Christianity itself. 
Here alone do the early memories of 
the other nations and other Churches 
of the British islands gather round a 
holy place which long possession at 
least made English. Here alone, 
alongside of the memory and the 
tombs of West-Saxon princes who 
broke the power of the Northman, 
there still abides the memory, for ages 
there was shown the tomb, of the 
British prince who, if he did not break, 
at least checked for a generation, the 
advancing power of the West-Saxon. 
The church which was the resting-place 
of Eadgar, of his father and of his 
grandson, claimed to be also the rest- 
ing-place of Arthur. But at Glaston- 
bury this is a small matter. The 
legends of the spot go back to the 
days of the Apostles. We are met 
at the very beginning by the names 
of Saint Philip and Saint James, of 
the twelve disciples, with Joseph of 
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Arimathea at their head. Had Wells 
or even Bath laid claim to such an illus- 
trious antiquity, their claims might 
have been laughed to scorn by the 
most ignorant; at Glastonbury such 
claims, if not easy to prove, were at 
least not easy to disprove. If the 
Belgian Venta claims ten parts in her 
own Lucius, the isle of Avalon claims 
some smaller share in him. We read 
the tale of Fagan and Deruvian; we 
read of Indractus and Gildas and 
Patrick and David and Columb and 
Bridget, all dwellers in or visitors to 
the first spot where the Gospel had 
shone in Britain. No fiction, no 
dream, could have dared to set down 
the names of so many worthies of the 
earlier races of the British islands in 
the Liber Vite of Durham or of Peter- 
borough. Now I do not ask you to 
believe these legends; Ido ask you 
to believe that there was some special 
cause why legends of this kind should 
grow, at all events why they should 
grow in such a shape and in such 
abundance, round Glastonbury alone 
of all the great monastic churches of 
Britain. And I ask you to come on 
to something more like history. Else- 
where even forged charters do not 
venture to go beyond the days of 
/Ethelberht. But Glastonbury pro- 
fessed to have a charter dating, as far 
as chronology goes, only from the days 
of /Ethelberht, but which claimed, 
truly or falsely, to belong to a state 
of things which in Kent would carry 
us back before the days of Hengest. 
In one page of his history William 
of Malmesbury records a charter of 
the year 601 granted by a king of 
Damnonia whose name he could not 
make out, to an abbot whose name— 
will our Welsh friends, if any are here 
to-day, forgive him!—at once pro- 
claimed his British barbarism.' Then 


1 See the alleged charter in Gale’s edition, 
8. Hearne, 48. The date is given as 601, 
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follows a charter of 670 of our own 
West-Saxon Cenwealh. Then follows 
one of 678 of Centwine the King, then 
one of Baldred the King, then the 
smaller and greater charters of Ine the 
glorious King. Except the difficulty 
of making out his name, there is 
nothing to hint that any greater gap 
parted the unknown Damnonian from 
Cenwealh than that which parted 
Cenwealh from Centwine, Baldred, and 
Ine. One to be sure is King of 
Damnonia, another is King of the 
West-Saxons. But that might be a 
mere change of title, as when the 
King of the West-Saxons grew into 
the King of the English. The feeling 
with which we read that page of 
William of Malmesbury’s History of 
Glastonbury is the same as that with 
which we read one of those lists of 
Emperors in which Charles the Great 
succeeds Constantine the Sixth, with 
no sign of break or change. It is the 
feeling with which we read those enu- 
less entries in Domesday from which 
we might be led to believe that William 
the Conqueror was the peaceful suc- 
cessor of Eadward the Confessor. In 
this, as in ten thousand other cases, 
the language of formal documents 
would by itself never lead us to under- 
stand the great facts and revolutions 
which lurk beneath their formal 
language. 

But we must stop to see what 
legends and documents prove as well 
as what they do not prove. We need 
not believe that the Glastonbury le- 
gends are records of facts; but the 
existence of those legends is a very 
great fact. I will not as yet search 
into the genuineness of either the 
Damnonian or the West-Saxon docu- 
ment. They are equally good for my 
purpose, even if both of them can be 
shown to be forgeries. ‘The point is 
this. Compare Glastonbury and Can- 
terbury. We have no legends tracing 
up the foundation of Christ Church or 
Saint Augustine’s to the days of the 
Apostles, or to the days of any Roman 
emperor or British king. Instead of 
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such legends we have a bit, perhaps of 
genuine history, at all events of highly 
probable tradition, which seems to show 
that, in setting up new churches for 
men of English race, some regard was 
paid to the still remembered sites and 
ruins which had once been the churches 
of men of Roman or English race.’ 
In most places we do not find even 
this much of remembrance of the state 
of things which had passed away ; at 
Canterbury we do find this much. But 
this is widely different from the abso- 
lute continuity of the Glastonbury 
legends, in which Joseph of Arimathza 
and Dunstan appear as actors in dif- 
ferent scenes of the same drama. So 
again, at Canterbury no monk of Christ 
Church or Saint Augustine’s, not the 
most daring forger that ever took pen 
in hand, would have dared to put 
forward a charter of Vortigern in 
favour of his house, immediately fol- 
lowed by a charter of Hengest. In 
Kent at least the temporal conquest of 
the Briton by the Jute, the spiritual 
conquest of the Jute by the Roman, 
were too clearly stamped on the memo- 
ries of men, they were too clearly 
written in the pages of Beda, to 
allow of any confusion about such 
matters. There at leas; men knew 
that, if the reign of Woden had given 
way to the reign of Christ and Gre- 
gory, the reign of Christ and Cwsar 
had once given way to the reign of 
Woden. There at least the great gulf 
of Teutonic conquest still yawned too 
wide for either legends or documents 
to bridge it over. But here, in the 
isle of Avalon, legends and documents 
go on as if no such gulf had ever 
yawned at all. The truth is that 
this unbroken continuity of legends— 
it matters not whether true or false— 
of documents—it matters not whether 
genuine or spurious — is the surest 
witness of the fact that in the isle 
of Avalon Teutonic conquest meant 
something widely different from what 
it meant in the isle of Thanet. In our 
Glastonbury story Teutonic conquest 
1 See Beda, i. 33. 
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goes simply for nothing. My argu- 
ment is that it could not have gone 
for nothing, even in the mind of an 
inventor of legends or a forger of 
documents, unless it had been, to say 
the least, something much less fright- 
ful on the banks of the Brue than it 
was on the banks of the Stour. I 
argue that the coming of our fore- 
fathers was not here, as it was there, 
something which made an utter break 
between the days before it and the 
days after it. It was a mighty 
change indeed, but still a change 
through which men and their institu- 
tions might contrive to live, and did 
not simply perish or flee away, leaving 
behind them only feeble memories or 
shattered ruins. 

The simple truth then is this, that, 
among all the greater churches of Eng- 
land, Glastonbury is the only one 
where we may be content to lay aside 
the name of England and to fall back 
on the older name of Britain. It is 
the one great religious foundation 
which lived through the storm of 
English conquest, and in which Briton 
and Englishman have an equal share. 
At no other place do we so fully stand 
face to face with the special history of 
the land from the Axe south-westward. 
Nowhere else can we so fully take in the 
fact of the living on of a certain Celtic 
element under Teutonic rule, the pro- 
cess by which the Britons of this land 
were neither wholly slaughtered nor 
wholly driven out, but were to a great 
extent, step by step, assimilated with 
Englishmen. Nowhere else in short 
do we so clearly see the state of things 
which is pictured to us as still fresh 
in the laws of Ine, but which had come 
to an end before the putting forth of 
the laws of Ailfred. The church of 
Glastonbury, founded by the Briton, 
honoured and enriched by the English- 
man, is the material memorial of the 
days when Briton and Englishman, 
conquered and conqueror, lived under 
the same law, though not in equal law, 
under the same protection, though not 
an equal protection, on the part of the 
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West-Saxon king.! Nowhere is there 
the same unbroken continuity, at all 
events of religious life. At Canter- 
bury Christ was worshipped by the 
Englishman on the same spot on which 
he had been worshipped by the Briton. 
But there was a time between, a time in 
which, on the same spot or on some spot 
not far from it, Englishmen had bowed 
to Woden. But there never was a 
moment when men of any race bowed 
to Woden in the isle of Avalon. Men 
had doubtless bowed, in days which in 
Cenwealh’s days were ancient, to the 
gods of the Briton and the Roman ; 
but no altars ever smoked to our 
Teutonic gods within the shores of 
the holy island or on the peak of the 
holy hill which soars above it. The 
cause of the difference is a simple one. 
We read in the Chronicle thirteen 
years before that fight at the Pens 
which made this land English—‘ Her 
Cenwealh wes gefullod.”? The Teu- 
tonic conqueror of Avalon was one who 
had been himself washed, enlightened, 
made whole, in other words baptized 
into the faith of Christ. Those whom 
he conquered were his brethren. He 
came therefore not, as Hengest and 
Elle, simply to destroy. In other 
parts of the West-Saxon realm the 
coming of Cerdic and Ceawlin had 
been as fearful as the coming of Hen- 
gest and lle. But Avalon and the 
coasts thereof, the land of the Sumor- 
stan from the Axe westward, was the 
prize of a conqueror who was Hengest 
and /Ethelberht in one. Under him 
the bounds of English conquest were 
still enlarged; but English conquest 
no longer meant death or slavery to 
the conquered, it no longer meant the 
plunder and overthrow of the temples 
of the Christian faith. The victor of 
Bradford and the Pens had, before he 
marched forth to victory, done over 
again what men fondly deemed to be 

This is the character of the laws of Ine as 
regards the relations of the two races. I 
hinted at this characteristic of his stage in 
West-Saxon history in my article on ‘‘The 
Shire and the G4.” 

2 See the Chronicles under the year 646. 


the work of Lucius ; he had timbered 
the old church at Winchester.’ He 
was therefore ready to spare, to pro- 
tect, to enrich, to cherish as the 
choicest trophy of his conquest, the 
church which he found already tim- 
bered to his hand in Ynysvitrin. 

And now what will be said if, after 
all this, I go on to tell you that I am 
strongly inclined to the belief that 
Glastonbury, with all its long legend- 
ary history, is not a foundation of any 
astounding antiquity ? I believe that, 
in mere point of years, it may very 
likely be younger than Christ Church 
at Canterbury. _Such was the idea 
which was thrown out by Dr. Guest 
at Salisbury in 1849, and which I 
hinted at at Sherborne in 1874.4 If 
ever anything bore on the face of it 
the stamp of utter fiction, it is what 
professes to be the early history of 
Glastonbury. It is going too far when 
the tale brings in such an amazing 
gathering of saints from all times and 
places to shed their lustre on a single 
spot. Setting aside the Apostles and 
Joseph of Arimathea and King Lucius, 
the object is too apparent by which 
Patrick and David and Columb and 
Bridget and a crowd of others are all 
carried into the isle of Avalon. It is 
too much in the style of the process 
which invented a translation of Dun- 
stan’s body from Canterbury to Glas- 
tonbury, which I think that Dr. Stubbs 
will back me in setting down as pure 
fiction. It is too much in the style of 
that amazing Joseph-worship which 
sprang up in the fifteenth century, 
while in the earlier legend Saint 
Joseph holds a very modest place 
among the other worthies of the spot. 
This legendary history will be found 
in two works of the same writer, in the 
first book of William of Malmesbury’s 
History of the Kings and in his special 
treatise on the Antiquity of the church 

3 Chron. 643. 

4 Proceedings of the Archeological Insti- 
tute, Salisbury Volume, pp. 58, 59. Pro- 
ceedings of the Somersetshire Archeological 
and Natural History Society for 1874, p. 38. 

5 Stubbs, Dunstan, Ixvi. 
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of Glastonbury. The main story is 
much the same in the two, but there 
is a good deal of difference in the way 
of telling it, and also in many of the 
details. The History of the Kings was 
written apart from any special Glaston- 
bury influences, and it gives the legend 
in a comparatively moderate shape. 
The tale contains plenty that is purely 
fictitious ; but fiction is as it were kept 
in some degree of order by being im- 
bedded in a work of which the main 
substance is historical. But the trea- 
tise on the Antiquity of the church of 
Glastonbury is a work of another kind. 
It is, beyond all doubt, a case of his- 
tory written to order, with a well- 
defined object. But that object was 
not the simple setting forth of the 
genuine truth. The writer’s business 
was to put in a clear and atiractive 
shape such stories as the Glastonbury 
monks of his day told him. Wonderful 
things, to be sure, they did tell him ; 
but I want you specially to remark 
that they did not tell him the same 
things which they would have told him 
a very few years later. The object of 
the stories which they told him was to 
exalt the glory and the antiquity of 
Glastonbury ; it was not to exalt the 
glory of Arthur, or in any way to con- 
nect Glastonbury and Arthur together. 
A few years after William of Malmes- 
bury wrote, the wonderful tale of his 
younger contemporary Geoffrey of 
Monmouth had come into vogue. But, 
when William of Malmesbury wrote, 
the tale of Geoffrey had not yet come 
into vogue, if it had been written or 
thought of at all. As we see from 
several passages in the History of the 
Kings, the fame of Arthur was great 
and growing ; but it had not yct reached 
its full height. When it did reach its 
full height in the hands of Geoffrey, 
we see its effect at Glastonbury. Not 
long after the complete legend of 
Arthur had been invented, the tomb 
of Arthur was fittingly invented also.' 

1 See the account of the invention of 1191, 
in Roger of Wendover, 348; Ralph of Cog- 
geshall, 36; Giraldus de Instructione Princi- 
pum, ix. p. 192. 


The version of the early history of the 
place which William of Malmesbury 
had written when the object was to 
exalt the glory of Glastonbury ; it was 
not specially to connect it with Arthur, 
no longer suited those who had an in- 
terest in the new form of the story. 
His original work, wonderful enough 
in itself, was further interpolated to 
suit the new local creed. The name 
of Arthur appears in the History of 
the Kings, in several passages which 
have no reference to Glastonbury, but 
in no passage which has a reference to 
Glastonbury. Least of all does William, 
in the History of the Kings, look on 
Glastonbury as the burial-place of 
Arthur, for he distinctly says that the 
burial-place of Arthur was unknown.” 
We must then, I think, unhesitatingly 
cast away, as the interpolation of 
some Glastonbury monk, a passage in 
his Glastonbury History in which 
he is made to assert the burial of 
Arthur at Glastonbury. For this 
directly contradicts the deliberate 
statement of his graver work. But 
I shall not object if any one chooses to 
claim as a genuine piece of William 
of Malmesbury a passage in which 
Arthur appears simply as one prince 
and one benefactor among others, 
where he is made to found certain 
monks in memory of the valiant Ider 
who overthrew the giants who infested 
Brent Knoll—then doubtless, like our 
other knolls great and small, an 
island, and which, it seems, then was 
known as the mount of frogs.° Such 
a story is very silly, very mythical, 
it sounds very much like an interpo- 
lation; but it is just possible that 
William of Malmesbury may have 
heard it at Glastonbury and written it 
down ; for it at least does not contra- 
dict anything in the History of the 
Kings. We must carefully distinguish 
between two sets of legends, both of 
which are about equally untrustworthy, 

* Gesta Regum, iii. 287. 

3 Gale, 307; Hearne, 47. ‘‘In montem 
ranarum, nune dictum Brentecnol, ubi tres 
gigantes malefactis famosissimos esse didi- 
cerat.” 
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but which are put together with quite 
different purposes. It is the more 
needful to distinguish them because 
the second set of tales comes so very 
closely upon the heels of the first. 
William of Malmesbury and Geoffrey 
of Monmouth were both alive, very 
likely they were both writing, at the 
same moment. But William, while 
he had his own stories of Arthur, 
knew nothing of those more famous 
stories of Arthur which Geoffrey 
presently gave to the world. 

I look then on the Glastonbury 
History of William of Malmesbury, 
even as he wrote it, as essentially 
legendary ; but I do not at all deny 
that these legends, like other legends, 
may very likely, contain here and there 
some kernel of truth. But, if we 
are in search, not of mere kernels of 
truth, but of direct statements of fact, 
we may safely cast aside everything 
earlier than the first year of the 
seventh century. We may see our 
first bit of anything savouring of real 
history in the grant of the Damnonian 
King whose name so puzzled William 
of Malmesbury, but which Dr. Guest, 
with the greatest likelihood, supplies 
as Gwrgan Varvtrwch.' Dr. Guest 
holds that Glastonbury did not become 
the head sanctuary of the Britons till 
after the loss of Ambresbury. It is 
hard to rule such a point ; but do not 
let any one think that, if this date of 
601 should be accepted as marking the 
beginning of the greatness of Glaston- 
bury, it therefore necessarily marks 
the beginning of the existence of 
Glastonbury, even as the place of a 
religious foundation, much less as a 
place of human dwelling. We may 
be sure that such a site as Glaston- 
bury, a site which had so many attrac- 
tions in early times, was inhabited 
from a very early time indeed, though 
ages may have passed before its name 
found a place in history or legend. 
I might not have thought it needful 
to give this warning, had I not seen 
some pains taken to prove that the 
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site of Taunton was inhabited before 
Ine. It certainly never came into my 
head that the fact that Aithelburh 
was the first to found a town and 
fortress there* could be taken as 
meaning that no human being had 
ever lived there before. I certainly 
did not rate the common sense of the 
Britons so low as to think that, if 
they had a chance of occupying 
Taunton Dene, they would not gladly 
take advantage of it. In the like 
sort, I was once greatly taken to task 
for speaking of the first appearance 
of Bristol in history in the eleventh 
century, as if I had meant to fix that 
time as the date of the foundation of 
Bristol. Now that first historical 
mention of Bristol set it before us as 
already an important haven, and it 
did not come into my head that it 
could be needful to explain that a 
place does not become an important 
haven all ina moment. But, to avoid 
any more such misunderstandings, let 
me explain that the first time when a 
place is mentioned in history—unless 
its first settlement is the thing which 
is mentioned about it—is no more 
likely to be the time of its first settle- 
ment than the time when a man is 
first mentioned in history is likely to 
be the time of his birth. And I am 
not sure that there may not be some 
need to guard against this last error. 
We do in a manner often practically 
think that a man was born at the 
time when we first hear of him. We 
forget that he must commonly have 
done many things, that he must have 
done the things which did most to form 
his character, before he did the things 
which won him a place in history. 
Who connects the name of Archbishop 
Laud with the reign of Elizabeth ? 
Yet he passed thirty years of his life 
under her reign, and those thirty 
years must have been mainly the time 
which made him what he was. So if 
I fix 601 as the likely date for the 
beginning of a great monastery on 
this spot, let me repeat that no one 


2 Sce the Chronicles, 722. 
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need take me as fixing that year as 
the date of the coming of the first 
human being, of the coming of the 
first Christian man, or even as the 
coming of the first monk. I only say 
that this entry of 601 is the first which 
has any likeness of historical truth. 
And indeed this first entry, if we can 
at all trust its words, points, not to 
the setting up of anything absolutely 
new, but to the enlarging and enrich- 
ing of something which was there 
already. The king—Gwrgan, we will 
say—is made to give Ynysvitrin to the 
old church.’ Now the “ old church” 
may simply mean old in the time of 
William of Malmesbury, not old in 
the time of Gwrgan. But the grant 
of Ynysvitrin, that is, of Glaston- 
bury itself, strikes me as having a 
special force. Gwrgan may have 
found a church, he may have found 
a monastery, already in the island. 
But it is he who is represented as 
giving the monastery its great tem- 
poral position ; it is he who first makes 
the island itself a monastic island. 
Now this kind of statement has at 
least a negative force. It fixes our 
date one way. The document may 
be forged; the grant may be imagi- 
nary; the position bestowed by the 
grant may not have begun till much 
later. But we may be quite sure 
that it did not begin earlier. I am 
inclined to attribute to the document 
a higher value than this. Let it even 
be a forgery: I do not believe that 
anybody would go forging charters of 
Gwrgan—they might have forged 
charters of Arthur—unless they had 
seen or heard of a real charter of 
Gwrgan. And a forger would most 
likely have written the name of his 
king clearly enough for William of 
Malmesbury to read it. I am there- 
fore disposed to attach some positive 
importance to the entry of 601. But 
in any case it has a negative import- 


1 The words are ‘Terram, que appellatur 
Yneswitrin, ad ecclesiam vetustam concessit, 
ue ibi sita est, ob petitionem Worgret abbatis, 
in quingque cassatis,” 
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ance; it gets rid of all earlier claims 
of the monastic house of Ynysvitrin 
to have held the temporal possession 
of the soil of Ynysvitrin. 

There is another quite independent 
legend which seems to me to fall in 
with a belief in the earlier existence of 
Ynysvitrin, but which sets Ynysvitrin 
before us in a state quite unlike 
that of the seat of a great monastic 
body. This is the story contained 
in the Life of Saint Gildas.* The 
date and author of the piece are 
uncertain; but, as Mr. Stevenson 
remarks with great force, it must be 
older than the great days of the fame 
of Arthur; that is, it must be older 
than Geoffrey of Monmouth. It gives 
us a familiar part of the Arthurian 
story in a much earlier and simpler 
shape than that in which we are used 
to see it. In this story, Arthur is not 
conqueror of the world ; he is not even 
King of all Britain; he is simply 
“tyrant ” in Cornwall and Devonshire. 
His overlord is Meluas, who is king 
in the “estiva regio,” that is surely 
in Somerset. We must of course 
take the word “tyrant,’’ neither in its 
old Greek sense nor in its common 
modern sense; it must be taken in 
that later Latin sense in which it 
means a rebel prince, one who has set 
himself up against a lawful emperor 
or king. And so, directly after the 
place where he is called tyrant, Arthur 
is yet more distinctly called “ rex 
rebellis.” But the lawful king has 
done the tyrant a great private wrong 
by carrying off his wife Guenever. 
He has carried her off to Ynysvitrin, 
to keep her safe in the inaccessible 
island, where he is presently besieged 
by the tyrant Arthur with a countless 
host of the men of Cornwall and 
Devonshire. At this moment Gildas 
comes to the island, an exile, driven 
by the pirates of Orkney—wikings 
put a little out of their place—from his 
hermitage on the Steep Holm, where 
for seven years he had lived on fish 
and birds’ eggs. He wrote, as we 


* P. xxxix, ed. Stevenson. 
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know, a “ Liber Querulus ” ; one might 
expect that, if it was during this time 
of his life that he wrote it, it would 
be a “ Liber Querulus.”’ He now sails 
up to Ynysvitrin ; he is there received 
by the abbot; he reconciles the two 
kings by persuading Meluas to give 
up Guenever; they become sworn 
brothers, and promise for the future 
to obey the abbot. 

Now I hold this Life to be purely 
legendary, if for no other cause, yet 
for this, that it represents Gildas as 
having a great deal to do with Arthur. 
Gildas himself, while speaking of so 
many other British princes, has not, 
in his extant writings, one word to 
say about Arthur. The tyrant of 
Cornwall, even if he won the fight of 
Badbury, was clearly, in the eyes of 
Gildas, a much smaller person than 
Maelgwynof Gwynedd, thegreat dragon 
of the isle of Dywyganwy. Giraldus 
indeed gives a good reason for this 
silence. He explains how Gildas 
actually wrote a book of the acts of 
Arthur ; but, having a private quarrel 
with the King, he threw his book into 
the sea. I venture to look on this as 
simply an attempt to account for the 
silence of Gildas about Arthur,’ and 
I look on any story which brings Gil- 
das and Arthur together as legendary 
on the face of it. But this legend, like 
many other legends, preserves un- 
consciously a kernel of truth. I must 
not hide the fact that there is another 
passage in the Life which speaks of 
Arthur as “rex totius majoris Bri- 
tannie.”*? But this only makes the 
other passage more precious. The 
two descriptions come from different 
sources. The writer, clearly writing 
in days when the fame of Arthur 
was growing but had not yet reached 
its full height, preserved, without 
marking the inconsistency, an older 
story which painted Arthur in a much 
lowlier guise. The tyrant Arthur, in re- 
bellion against the king of the “ zstiva 

1 Descriptio Kambriz, ii. 2; vol. vi. p. 209, 
ed. Dimock. 

* Pp, zzxiv. 
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regio,” is something which neither 
the biographer of Gildas nor any one 
else would have invented ; it must be 
a bit of genuine tradition. And that 
tradition represents Glastonbury as a 
place to which a king who carried off 
the wife of one of his under-kings 
was likely to carry her. This is not 
the picture of Glastonbury to which 
we are used. If any later king, any 
of our West-Saxon kings, had de- 
signed such a crime as that of Meluas, 
he would not have chosen Glastonbury 
for the scene of it. The wildest scandal- 
monger did not make Eadgar take 
Wulfthryth or Ailfthryth to the old 
home of Dunstan. The story indeed 
brings in an abbot; but the abbot is 
most likely brought in simply because 
men could not conceive Glastonbury 
in any age without an abbot. The 
value of a tale of this kind always 
lies in those parts which are most 
likely to have happened, because they 
are least likely to have been invented. 
I am very far from pledging myself 
to the historical truth of the state- 
ment that Meluas carried off Guenever 
wife of the tyrant Arthur, and hid 
her in the isle of Avalon. But I do 
say that that statement belongs to a 
stage of Arthurian legend much 
earlier than any of those to which we 
are used. I do believe that, whether 
it does or does not preserve a memory 
of real facts, it does preserve a me- 
mory of a real state of things. It 
helps us to a picture of the isle of 
Avalon very different either from the 
Glastonbury of Eadgar or from the 
Ynysvitrin of Gwrgan. 

We get another incidental notice of 
early Glastonbury in a better quarter 
than the Life of Gildas. This is in 
the Life of Dunstan by a Saxon from 
the old Saxony, edited by Dr. Stubbs. 
We here find that, in the days of 
Dunstan’s youth, Irish pilgrims, 
learned men from whose books 
Dunstan himself learned much, were 
in the habit of coming to Glaston- 
bury to worship at the tomb of one 
of their own worthies, either the 
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elder or the younger Patrick.’ It was 
therefore plainly believed in Ireland 
that Glastonbury was the resting-place 
of an ancient Irish saint. Now such 
a belief as this could not have taken 
root, if the connexion between Glas- 
tonbury and the elder Celtic Church 
had been the invention of West-Saxon 
monks at any time between Cenwealh 
and Dunstan. Surely nothing but an 
independent Irish tradition could have 
led Irish pilgrims across the sea. This 
tradition clearly sets Glastonbury 
before us as being already a holy 
place even before Gwrgan. But it is 
quite consistent with the belief that 
it was Gwrgan who raised Ynysvitrin 
to be, according to the British for- 
mula, one of the three great choirs of 
the isle of Britain." 

I am thus, on the whole, strongly 
inclined to believe, on the one hand, 
that it was a true tradition, something 
in fact more than tradition, which 
connected Glastonbury, as an ecclesias- 
tical foundation, with days before the 
English invasion, but to believe also, 
on the other hand, that, at the time 
of the English invasion, it was not a 
foundation of any great antiquity. I 
am inclined to believe, though I would 
not take upon myself at all positively 
to assert, that, perhaps not the ex- 
istence, but anyhow the greatness, of 
Glastonbury as a religious foundation, 
dates from Gwrgan at the beginning 
of the seventh century. I am in- 
clined to think that it was then that 
Ynysvitrin took its place as the great 
sanctuary of the Britons, to supply 
the loss of fallen Ambresbury. Asa 
great monastic house then it would 
have stood little more than fifty years 
when it passed into West-Saxon hands. 
It would be, as I said, actually younger 
in years than Christ Church at Can- 
terbury. But what is younger in 
years may often belong to an older 
state of things. I have constantly to 
insist on this fact in the history of 
buildings. I have to try to make 

? Stubbs, Dunstan, p. 10. 

* See Guest, Salisbury Volume, u.s. 

No. 252,—voL. XLI1. 


people understand that the fact that 
some buildings of the Old-English 
type are later in date than some 
buildings of the Norman type is the 
strongest of all proofs that there was 
an Old-English style earlier than the 
Norman style. There are few build- 
ings more deeply interesting than the 
work of Pretextatus beneath the 
Roman Capitol, a pagan temple 
younger than the oldest Christian 
churches on the Lateran and the Vati- 
can, And mayI class with this last 
my own neighbour church of Wookey, 
with its chapel built and fitted up for 
the worship of the days of Philip and 
Mary, younger therefore than the 
Cornish church of Probus, built and 
fitted up for the worship of the days 
of Edward the Sixth? In the like 
sort, if, in a reckoning of years, we 
set down Glastonbury at the beginning 
of the seventh century as younger 
than Canterbury at the end of the 
sixth, yet in historic order, Glaston- 
bury still remains older than Canter- 
bury. If we should accept Gwrgan, 
not only as the benefactor and en- 
larger, but as the very beginner, of 
the house of Ynysvitrin, there still 
will be no need to unsay a single word 
of what I said earlier in this dis- 
course. The sentiment of antiquity 
would doubtless be more fully gratified 
if we could give the house of Ynys- 
vitrin a British existence of five hun- 
dred years than if we give it a British 
existence of only fifty. But the 
unique historic position of the place 
is the same in either case. In either 
case Glastonbury is the one great 
church of the Briton which passed un- 
hurt into the hands of the English- 
man. In either case it is, in a way 
that no other great church is, a tie 
between the state of things repre- 
sented by the names of Arthur and 
Gildas and the state of things repre- 
sented by the names of Eadgar and 
Dunstan. In either case we may 
truly say, as I have often said, that 
that talk about the ancient British 
Church, which is simply childish 
i i 
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nonsense when it is talked at Canter- 
bury or York or London ceases to be 
childish nonsense when it is talked at 
Glastonbury. Nay, as tending to 
draw the tie still tighter, we can 
almost forgive the invention of the 
tomb of British Arthur to match the 
real tombs of our West-Saxon Eadgar 
and our two mighty Eadmunds. We 
can almost forgive the baser fraud 
which changed the western church, 
the true church of the Briton, into the 
freshly devised chapel of Saint Joseph, 
and which must have gone far to 
bring down that lovely building by so 
daringly scooping out a crypt beneath 
it.' And I am not sure that, by ac- 
cepting the later date, we do not 
really open a new source of historic 
interest. There would surely be 
something striking in the picture of 
the British king and his people, 
driven from their elder sanctuary by 
the advancing tide of English con- 
quest, still keeping up their hearts, 
still cleaving to their faith, raising or 
renewing for themselves another holy 
place in the venerated island, in the 
very teeth of triumphant heathendom 
entrenched upon the hills which 
bounded their landscape. Let us, by 
the help of the other branch of our 
studies, call up before us the general 
look of the “‘ wstiva regio,” in the 
days when Avalon and all its fellows 
were truly islands in the deep fen. 
The mount that crowns the holy isle 
itself looked down, through long 
months at least, on a waste of waters, 
relieved here and there by smaller 
spots of land where alone man could 
dwell and till and worship. In 
truth the dwelling-places of man, still 
almost wholly confined to the ridges 
and the bases of the isolated hills, 
must have then occupied very much 
the same extent which they do still; 
the change lies in the state of the 
flats—what we call the moors—be- 
tween them. Avalon, larger and loftier 
than its fellow islands, was a shelter 
admirably suited either for devout 
' Willis, Glastonbury, chaps. v. vi. 


monks or for runaway queens. By 
Gwrgan’s day it had become one of 
the last shelters, at once centre and 
outpost, of a race and a creed which 
must have seemed to be shrinking up 
step by step, till both should pass 
away from the soil of Britain. That 
race has not passed away; that faith 
has won back the lands which it 
had lost; we are tempted to ask 
whether Gwrgan, in the summer land, 
when he bade Ynisvitrin take the 
place of Ambresbury, had heard that 
one realm of the heathen invaders had 
become the spiritual conquest of 
teachers from beyond the sea, and that 
new temples were at the same mo- 
ment rising for the same faith at the 
bidding of British and of English 
rulers. But the Christian Jute was 
far away; the heathen Saxon was 
close at his gates. The high ground 
to the north and to the east, the long 
range of Mendip, the hills of the 
Wiltshire border, stood like a mighty 
castle-wall fencing in the strongholds 
of Woden and Thunder. At any 
moment the great march of Ceawlin 
might be renewed towards new points ; 
the summer land and the long penin- 
sula beyond it might be as the land by 
the Severn and the two Avons; the 
holy place of Avalon in its island, the 
strong city of Isca on its hill, might 
be as Glevum and Aque Solis, as 
Corinium and Uriconium. It was not 
then as when men hear of their enemies 
in distant lands or on some distant 
frontier of their own land. It was as 
when the Corinthian, jealous of the 
growth and power of Athens, had but 
to climb the steep of his own citadel 
to see with his own eyes the mighty 
works which were rising on the lowlier 
height of the rival akropolis. And, 
from our side too, what was it that 
kept our fathers from swooping down 
on the prey which lay before their 
eyes? Why did they pause for 
nearly eighty years before they came 
down from their hill fortress to make 
a lasting spoil of the rich plains and 
islands at their feet? Could it be 
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some dim feeling that Woden and 
Thunder were gods of the hills, but 
were not gods of the valleys? What- 
ever was the cause, the work was not to 
be done by men who bowed to Woden 
and Thunder. Gwrgan could build 
and endow his church in safety, while 
the gorges of Cheddar and Ebber, 
Crook’s Peak and Shutshelf and Rook- 
ham, were strongholds of heathen 
men. The Saxon was at last to pour 
down from his height, to smite the 
Briton by the Pens and to chase him 
tothe banks of Parret. But the blow 
was not to come till it was lightened 
by coming from the hands of men who 
were brethren in the same faith. The 
Saxon was to win Avalon; he was to 
win Isca; but he was not to deal by 
them as he had dealt by Uriconium 
and Corinium. Through the long 
years of watching between the march 
of Ceawlin and the march of Cen- 
wealh, the Tor of Avalon, the island 
mount of Saint Michael, not perhaps 
as yet hallowed by the archangel’s 
name, but standing as the guardian of 
the holy places, new and old, which 
gathered at its foot, might look forth 
day by day towards the threatening 
rampart, with somewhat of the old note 
of Hebrew defiance—‘ Why hop ye so, 
ye high hills? This is God's hill, in 
the which it pleaseth him to dwell, 
yea the Lord will abide in it for 
ever.” 

The day at last came, the day when 
one race was to give way to another, 
but when the transfer of dominion 
from race to race no longer carried 
with it its transfer from creed to 
creed. The founder of Winchester 
became at once the conqueror and the 
protector of Ynysvitrin. With the 
change of race came a change of name, 
and British Ynysvitrin passed into 
English Glastonbury. And here I 
must say a few words on the very 
puzzling question as to those two 
names and the other names which this 
place is said to have borne. I have 
in this discourse freely used the names 
Ynysvitrin and Avalon, while speak- 


ing of this place in its British stage. 
I have done so because I needed some 
name to speak of the place by in its 
British stage, and so to bring out 
more clearly the fact that the place had 
a British stage. It would not have 
done to speak of Glastonbury before 
it became Glastonbury ; it would have 
been falling into the error of those 
who talk of Cesar landing in England. 
But if any one chooses to arraign those 
particular names of Avalon and Ynys- 
vitrin as lacking in authority, I shall 
not be over careful to answer him in 
that matter. I believe that there is no 
authority for either earlier than the 
treatise of William of Malmesbury 
and the Life of Gildas. And I have 
already told you what kind of work 
the treatise of William of Malmesbury 
is, a work written to order in the 
interests of Glastonbury, and which 
has further been largely interpolated. 
There is something very odd in an 
English gentile name suddenly dis- 
placing the British name; there is 
something suspicious in the evident at- 
tempts to make the English and British 
names translate one another, in the 
transparent striving to see an element 
of glass in both. Glestingaburh, it 
must be borne in mind, is as distinctly 
an English gentile name as any in the 
whole range of English nomenclature ; 
Glastonbury is a mere corruption ; as if 
to make things straight, the syllable 
which has taken a place to which it 
has no right in Huntingdon and Ab- 
ingdon, has in Glastonbury been driven 
out of a place to which it has the most 
perfect right. The true origin of the 
name lurks, in a grotesque shape, in 
that legend of Glesting and his sow, 
a manifestly English legend, which 
either William of Malmesbury himself 
or some interpolator at Glastonbury 
has strangely thrust into the midst 
of the British legends. Glesting’s 
lost sow leads him by a long journey 
to an apple-tree by the old church ; 
pleased with the land, he takes his 
family, the Glestingas, to dwell there.* 
1 Gale, 295 ; Hearne, 16, 17. 
Hl 2 
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This might almost be taken as a kind 
of parable of the West-Saxon settle- 
ment under Cenwealh. There is no 
mention of earlier inhabitants; but 
the mention of the church implies that 
there were or had been such; in any 
case the Glestingas settle by the old 
church—the main work of the middle 
of the seventh century, as far as Glas- 
tonbury is concerned. But there is 
certainly something strange in the 
sudden way in which we find the 
Glestingas so comfortably settled in 
their own burh within the isle which 
has so lately been British Avalon. 
The old-world gentile name seems in 
a manner out of place in a conquest 
so recent and so illustrious. Gentile 
names, though hardly to be called 
characteristic of Somerset, are not un- 
commonly found there, even in dis- 
tricts which we hold to have been won 
yet more lately than when Cenwealh 
drove the Britons to the Parret. Such 
are Cannington, Barrington, Dodding- 
ton, Pointington, and that which has 
the most ancient and legendary sound 
of all, Horsington. But these are 
names of small settlements, answering 
to the names of the Danish settlements 
in Lincolnshire at a later time and 
the names of the Flemish settlements 
in Pembrokeshire at a later time still.! 
There is something unusual in a place 
of the nature of Glastonbury alto- 
gether changing its name, above all in 
its taking the gentile name of a cer- 
tainly not famous gens. Other chief 
places which passed in the same 
manner from British to English rule, 
if they changed their names at all, did 
not change them after this sort. Isca, 
for instance, to take the greatest case 
of all, lived on under its old name as 
English Exeter. Taunton under 
/Ethelburh took a new name, an 
English name ; but it did not take the 
name of an English gens. The nearest 
parallels—and those are not very near 
ones—are to be found in such changes 
as those made by the Danes when they 
turned Northweorthig and Streones- 


' See Norman Conquest, i. 572, ed. iii. 
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halh into Derby (Deoraby) and 
Whitby, or in such later changes still 
as when Count Robert of Mortain 
changed Leodgaresburh into Monta- 
cute.* But we have the fact which 
we cannot get over, that Glastonbury 
was already spoken of as an old name 
at the end of the seventh century or 
the beginning of the eighth.’ And on 
the other hand, unless we throw aside 
the whole history of West-Saxon ad- 
vance, as we have learned it from Dr. 
Guest, and as, to me at least, it 
seems to be clearly written in the 
pages of the Chronicle, we cannot 
carry our Glestingas to Glestingaburh 
at any time earlier than the time of 
Cenwealh. 

As for the British names them- 
selves, the two names of Avalon and 
Ynysvitrin stand to some extent on 
different grounds; they may be at- 
tacked and defended by different argu- 
ments, both as regards the names 
themselves and as regards the autho- 
rities on which they rest. There 
certainly is a degree of suspicion about 
the name Ynysvitrin and its alleged 
meaning of insula vitrea. It is really 
tempting to look upon it as simply a 
name made up as a kind of translation 
of the supposed meaning of Glaston- 
bury. But it is just as likely that it is 
areal British name, having no more 
to do with glass than Glastonbury has, 
but on which that meaning was put 
by the same kind of etymological pun 
of which we have many examples, and 
of which the turning of Jerusalem 
into Hierosolyma is a familiar case. 
It may be that Avalon is a name 
transferred hither with a purpose after 
that name had become famous in the 
legends of Arthur. But it is just as 
likely that, as there undoubtedly 
were Avalons in other Celtic lands, so 
there may have been an Avalon here 


2 See Norman Conquest, iv. 170; v. 573. 

3 Jaffé, Monurenta Moguntina, 439. ‘* Reg- 
nante Ine Westsaxonum rege . . . Beorwald, 
qui divina ccenobium gubernatione quod anti- 
quorum nuncupatur vocabulo Glestingaburg 
regeb at.” 
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also. The spot on which we are met 
may stand to the Avalon of legend 
in the same relation in which the 
Olympos of geography stands to the 
Olympos of legend. As for the ex- 
ternal authority for the names, it is 
much stronger in the case of Ynys- 
vitrin than in the case of Avalon. Yet 
even on behalf of Avalon I think it 
may be possible to find a small piece 
of negative evidence. The most tempt- 
ing time for the invention of the name 
of Ynysvitrin, for the application of 
the name of Avalon to Glastonbury, 
would be when the fame of Arthur had 
become great, when legend said that 
Arthur was in Avalon, and when it 
was deemed convenient that his tomb 
should be found at Glastonbury. But 
the name of Ynysvitrin at least is 
certainly older than this, And I think 
that I see some reason for believing 
that the application of the name of 
Avalon to Glastonbury is also older 
than this. The name Ynysvitrin is 
not only found ina passage of William 
of Malmesbury’s Glastonbury History 
which has no relation to Arthur; ! 
it is also found in the perfectly un- 
suspicious History of the Kings, where 
he not only does not connect Arthur 
with Glastonbury, but expressly says 
that the burial-place of Arthur was 
unknown.”? It is also found in a note 
at the end of the Life of Gildas,’ of 
which I do not profess to fix the date, 
but which at least has nothing to do 
with Arthur or his burial at Glaston- 
bury. If then the name of Ynysvitrin 
was a mere etymological device of 
some Glastonbury monk, it was at 
least a device older than the time 
when there was most temptation to 


1 Gale, p. 295; Hearne, 17. 

2 Gesta Regum, i. 28. He is speaking, not 
of Arthur but of the charter which, on Dr. 
Guest’s authority, I assign to Gwrgan. 

% P. xli, ed. Stevenson. In the Life itself, 
where the siege of the island by Arthur is 
described, the British name seems to be im- 
plied without actually using it (p. xxxix) ; 
“*Glastonia, id est Urbs Vitrea (que nomen 
sumsit a vitro), est urbs nomine primitus in 
Britannico sermone,” 
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devise it. It is surely therefore just 
as likely that it was a real British 
name which had been handed on. The 
evidence for Avalon is less clear; it is 
not found in the History of the Kings ; 
it is found in Geoffrey of Monmouth 
as the name of the burial-place of 
Arthur.‘ It is found in two places of 
the Glastonbury History as we have 
it, one of which distinctly makes Glas- 
tonbury under the name of Avalon 
the burial-place of Arthur.° This pas- 
sage must be an_ interpolation. 
William of Malmesbury could surely 
never have written words which so 
grossly contradict his own statement 
in the History of the Kings, and 
the words moreover seem directly bor- 
rowed from Geoffrey. In the other 
place the name is in no way con- 
nected with Arthur, it is mentioned 
in a very strange connexion with 
Glasting and his sow.® I donot greatly 
care whether this comes from William 
of Malmesbury or from an interpolator. 
Surely no interpolator writing after 


4 Lib. vii ad finem. ‘“Inclytus ille 
Arrthurus rex letaliter vulneratus est, qui 
illinc ad sananda vulnera sua in insulam Aval- 
lonis advectus.” 

5 This is the passage in Hearne, pp. 42, 43, 
which is strangely mutilated in Gale, 306. It 
stands thus in full ; ‘‘ Pretermitto de Arturo, 
inclito rege Britonum, in cimiterio monach- 
orum inter duas piramides cum sua conjuge 
tumulato, de multis eciam Britonum princi- 
pibus. Idem Arturus, anno incarnacionis 
Dominice pxLit. in Cornubia, juxta fluvium 
Cambam, & Modredo letaliter vulneratus est, 
qui inde, ad sananda vulnera sua, in insulam 
Avallonis est evectus, et ibidem defunctus in 
wstate circa Pentechosten, fere centenarius aut 
circiter.” We of course find both names in 
Giraldus Cambrensis, De Instructione Prin- 
cipum, p. 193; the Arthur legend was then 
in all its glory. 

® Gale, p. 295; Hearne, 17. The clearly 
English hogherd is unexpectedly made to talk 
Welsh. Finding his sow under the apple-tree, 
‘*Quia primum adveniens poma in partibus 
illis rarissima repperit, insulam Avallonie sua 
lingua, id est, insulam pomorum, nominavit. 
Avalla enim Britonice poma interpretatur 
Latine.” I doubt whether this is good 
Welsh ; but at any rate the lack of apples has 
passed away. There is no need to search into 
an alternative derivation from a _ certain 
Avalloc and his daughters, 
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the invention of Arthur would have 
brought in the name of Avalon in so 
lowly aconnexion, This strikes me as 
going a long way to show that Avalon 
was known as a name of Glastonbury 
before the legends of Arthur had 
taken possession of the name. But I 
have no wish to insist positively on a 
matter which is certainly difficult and 
doubtful. .On one point I think we 
shall all agree; if Glastonbury really 
be Avalon, we must cast aside the 
belief that no rain falls in Avalon as 
a poet’s dream. 

One thing however may certainly 
be brought forward as standing in my 
way, in Dr. Guest’s way, in the way 
of every one who holds that there was 
in the island something of an ecclesi- 
astical kind before the English con- 
quest. This is the direct assertion of 
William of Malmesbury in his History 
of the Bishops that Ine was the first 
to build a monastery at Glastonbury.’ 
But in any case this assertion stands 
in nobody’s way so directly as in the 
way of William of Malmesbury him- 
self, who tells such a different tale, not 
only in his local work, not only in the 
History of the Kings, but even in a 
later passage of the History of the 
Bishops.? I conceive that in writing 
the earlier passage, doubtless before he 
wrote his Glastonbury History or had 
paid any special attention to Glaston- 
bury matters, he was misled by the 
words of the Chronicle, which says 
that Ine timbered a minster at Glas- 
tonbury, but which do not say that he 
was the first to timber one there.® And 


Gest. Pont. p. 196. ‘‘ Ibi primus rex Ina 
consiliozbeatissimi Aldelmi monasterium edi- 
ficavit, multa illuc predia, que hodieque 
nominantur, largitus.”’ 

2 Ib. 354. ‘* Ejus [Aldelmi] monitu Glas- 
toniense monasterium, ut dixi in Gestis Re- 
gum, a novo fecit.” 

+ ** And he [Ine] getimbrade pet meoster et 
Glestingabyrig.” This is in the Winchester 
Chronicle, 688, but it is described as an inser- 
tion from another manuscript. The entry is fol- 
lowed by Florence. It is curious to find in 
the fuller and less trustworthy form of the 
Brut y Tywysogion (that published by the 
Cambrian Archeological Association), in which 


any notion that Ine was the first 
founder is set aside by the passage of 
Willibald to which I have already 
referred, which speaks, in Ine’s own 
day, not only of an abbot of Glaston- 
bury, but of Glastonbury as an ancient 
name for the abbey. “ Antiquum” 
may perhaps cover as little space as is 
covered by the French “ ancien”; but 
it could hardly be applied to a founda- 
tion of Ine’s own. 

The architectural details of the 
buildings I leave to others. But I 
must nevertheless say a word or two 
on one general aspect of those build- 
ings which more directly connects their 
peculiar character with the peculiar 
history of the place. There is a 
special character about the church—to 
be perfectly accurate, I should say the 
churches —of Glastonbury, because 
there is a special character about the 
history of Glastonbury. I conceive 
that there was a time when Ynysvitrin 
had, like Glendalough or Clonmacnois, 
a group of small churches, the Celtic 
fashion of building where Roman 
usage would have dictated the build- 
ing of one large church. One of these, 
the oldest and most venerated, the old 
church, the wooden church, “ vetusta 
ecclesia,” “lignea basilica,” lived on, 
and by living on, stamped the build- 
ings of Glastonbury with their special 
character. It lived on, to be the 
scene of the devotion and the bounty 
of Cnut,* and to give way only to the 
loveliest building that Glastonbury can 
show, the jewel of late Romanesque op 
a small scale, the western church, 
corruptly known since the fifteenth 
century as Saint Joseph’s Chapel. 
That church represents the wooden 
basilica ; we may say that it is the 
the acts of Ine are strangely transferred to 
the British Ivor, the building of Glastonbury 
is transferred also. Ivor (pp. 4, 5) defeats the 
Saxons, wins ‘‘ Cornwall, the Swmmer country 
(Gevlad yr Haf), and Devonshire,” and then 
‘‘erects the great monastery in Ynys Avallen 
(y Brodyrdy mawr yn ynys y Fallen) in 
thanksgiving to God for His assistance against 
the Saxons,” 

4 See Norman Conquest, i. p. 439. 
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wooden basilica, rebuilt in another 
material. But to the east of the 
ancient wooden church there arose in 
English times a church of English 
fashion, a church of stone, built and 
rebuilt successively by Ine, by Dun- 
stan, by Norman Herlwin, and by the 
builders of the mighty pile which still 
stands in ruins. The wooden basilica 
and the church of Dunstan have both 
perished ; not a stick is left of one, 
not a stone of the other. But both are 
there still in a figure. Each has its 
abiding representative. The great 
eastern church stands for the stone 
church of English Dunstan ; the lesser 
western church stands for the wooden 
church of British Gwrgan, or more 
likely of some one long before his 
days. Had the two vanished churches 
not stood there, in the relation in 
which they did stand to one another, 
the minster of Glastonbury could 
never have put on a shape so unlike 
that of any other minster in England. 
Nowhere else do we find, as we find 
here, two churches—two monastic 
churches—thrown together indeed in 
after times into one continuous build- 
ing without, but always keeping up 
the character of two wholly distinct 
interiors, For nowhere but at Glas- 
tonbury was there the historical state 
of things out of which such an archi- 
tectural arrangement could grow. 
Nowhere else did the church of the 
Briton live on untouched and rever- 
enced by the side of the church of the 
Englishman. 

Through the long history of Glas- 
tonbury I cannot lead you to-day, 
My special subject has been those 
early fortunes of the place which have 
given it a character wholly unique 
among the minsters of England. I 
would fain say somewhat of the stern 
rule of Thurstan, when the monks 
were shot down before the altar, be- 
cause they chose still to sing their 
psalms after the ancient use of Glas- 
tonbury and not after a new use of 
Fécamp. I would fain say somewhat 
of the lights thrown upon the state of 
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Glastonbury and all Somerset by the 
Glastonbury entries in Domesday. 
I would fain say somewhat of the long 
struggle with the Bishops which makes 
up so great a part of the local history 
both of Glastonbury and of Wells. I 
would fain say somewhat of the last 
scene of all, of the heroic end which 
winds up the tale which, at Glaston- 
bury as in other monastic houses, had 
for some centuries become undoubtedly 
unheroic. The martyrdom of Richard 
Whiting, following on the ordinary 
story of an English abbey after abbeys 
had lost their first love, reads like the 
fall of the last Constantine winding 
up the weary annals of the house of 
Palaiologos. But of one group of names, 
of one name preeminently among them, 
I must speak. We cannot meet at 
Glastonbury without in some shape 
doing our homage to the greatest 
ruler of the church of Glastonbury, 
the greatest man born and reared on 
Glastonbury soil. Earliest among the 
undoubted worthies of Somerset, sur- 
passed by none who have come after 
him in his fame and in his deeds, we 
see, on this spot, rising above the 
mists of error and of slander, the great 
churchman, the great statesman, of the 
tenth century, the mighty form of Dun- 
stan. Not a few famous men in our 
history have been deeply wronged by 
coming to be known only as the sub- 
jects of silly legends or, worse still, of 
perverted and calumnious history. So 
have Leofric and Godgifu suffered ; so 
has A£lfred himself suffered ; but Dun- 
stan has suffered more than ali. Jus- 
tice was once done to him years agone 
by a great scholar among ourselves ; ' 
fuller justice still has since been done to 
him by the greatest of all our scholars.“ 
Yet I doubt not that to many minds 
his name still calls up no thoughts but 
that of one of the silliest of silly 
legends ; or, worse still, it calls up the 

1 See the paper by Mr. J. R. Green on 
“‘Dunstan at Glastonbury” in the Proceed- 
ings of the Somersetshire Archeological 
Society for 1862, p. 122. 

2 See Dr. Stubbs’s Preface to his Memorials 
of St. Dunstan, throughout. 
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picture, most unlike the original, of 
a grovelling and merciless fenatic. 
Think, I would ask you, under the 
guidance of true history, more worth- 
ily of the greatest son, the greatest 
ruler, that Glastonbury ever saw. 
Think more worthily of one who was 
indeed the strict churchman, the mo- 
nastic reformer, who called up again 
the religious life at Glastonbury after 
a season of decay—but who stands 
charged in no authentic record as 
guilty of any act of cruelty or per- 
secution, but who does stand forth in 
authentic records as the great minister 
of successive West-Saxon kings, of 
successive Lords of all Britain, in 
days when Wessex was the hearth 
and centre of English rule, and when 
Glastonbury stood first among English 
sanctuaries, the chosen burial-place of 
kings. Let us think of him as the 
friend of Eadmund, the counsellor of 
Eadred, the victim of Eadwig, the 
friend and guide of Eadgar the Giver- 
of-peace. So mightily under him grew 
the fame of Glastonbury that a greater 
name than all was drawn within its 
spell, and men at the other end of 
England deemed that it was at Glas- 
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tonbury, and not at Athelney, that 
“¥lfred himself held his last shelter, 
when the bounds of Wessex, the 
bounds of England, reached not be- 
yond the coasts of a single island of 
the Sumorsetan.' But in that century 
of West-Saxon greatness, the local his- 
tory of this spot can dispense with any 
single word or touch that the strictest 
criticism would reject. The home of 
Dunstan, the burial-place of Eadgar 
and the Eadmunds, gathers around it 
the greatest memories of the great age 
which made the English kingdom. Yet 
these memories are all of a kind which 
are shared by other famous spots with- 
in the English realm. What Glaston- 
bury has to itself, alone and without 
rival, is its historical position as the 
tie, at once national and religious, 
which binds the history and memories 
of our own race to the history and 
memories of the race which we sup- 
planted. 
EpwarD A. FREEMAN. 


See the Historia de S. Cuthberto, X 
Seriptt. 71, vol. i. p. 144 of the Surtees edition 
of Symeon. fred “‘tribus annis in Gles- 
tingiensi palude latuit, in magna penuria.” 
See Old-English History, p. 127. 





THE STORY OF YVES. 


A BRETON LEGEND. 


CHAPTER IX. 
ROUSED. 


Yves waked with the consciousness 
that something unusual had happened, 
but for a while he could not be sure 
that he was not still dreaming. 

He had seen in the night Liszen 
sitting sewing beside her canary bird. 
He had even heard her soft low voice 
telling her mother that Yves would 
return. ‘“ Yes, yes, he is coming,” 
the girl said, and Yves saw a glad 
smile on her face. Then the vision 
faded and he awoke. 

What was this? He looked round 
him, and yesterday and its events 
came back. Down stairs he should 
lover-like 


find Eileen expecting a 
greeting, and yet his thoughts were 


filled with Liszen. He started from 
his bed and stood pale and perplexed. 

All at once he roused. “It is my 
fate,” he said simply; and then he 
resolutely turned from the vision of 
the Breton girl, and hurrying on his 
clothes, he went down into the shop, 
and found the boy busy taking down 
the shutters. 

Yves occupied himself setting every- 
thing ready for the day’s business. 
He had not finished when the parlour 
door was gently opened, and Eileen 
peeped into the shop. There was a 
new look in her sweet face, an im- 
ploring, timid expression which touched 
Yves. 

He saw that she still doubted his 
love. So he went across the shop to her 
and gave her a tender greeting, and as 
his lips met hers, his scruples melted. 

Love had a transforming power on 
Eileen, She had always been pretty, 
but as she smiled up at her lover, she 
was beautiful. Her eyes seemed to 


swim in soft dark light, her delicate 
skin glowed with rosy colour, and her 
golden curls fell over her shoulders in 
rippling waves. 

Yves thought he had never seen 
anything so beautiful. How could he 
help petting and caressing this exqui- 
site, loving creature ? 

All that day he moved about ina 
halo of delight, a rose-coloured mist 
spread itself over the future, he be- 
lieved only in the present. 

In the evening they had gone out 
into the yard behind the house ; Yves 
was playing with Eileen’s little black 
cat, teaching it to climb, while its 
mistress looked on smiling. Mr. Smith 
walked up and down smoking, one hand 
under his coat-tails and the other hold- 
ing his pipe. 

All at once the kitchen door was 
flung violently open, and Bridget 
rushed out among them wringing both 
hands, and with a face full of horror. 

‘* Lave yer foolin’.” she said sternly, 
to Yves, “is ita time to be playin’ 
wi’ dumb bastes, an’ one as we've 
known lyin’ stark and drownded?” 

Smith took his pipe out of his mouth. 
“What ails ye, Bridget?” he said 
quietly. 

“Sure, then, and it’s not me myself 
that ails anything at all at all,” she 
said more calmly, for her master’s 
manner always controlled Bridget,— 
“it’s Harriett round the corner.” 

Mr. Smith looked puzzled, but 
Eileen gave a cry of horror, and 
went up to the excited old woman. 
“ Harriett,” she said earnestly, “do 
you mean Harriett Makins ?” 

Bridget nodded, then gulping down 
what seemed to be a wish to fight 
some one, she went on. 

“T thought to meself,” she said,“ that 
Miss Eileen ’ood soon be wantin’ gowns 
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an’ what not, and so I was going to 
make bould an’ bespake little Harriett, 
for no one could fit so well as she, 
the purty soul.” She broke down 
with a groan and put her apron to her 
eyes. ‘ Well,” she went on, “I goes 
to her lodgin’ to find her. As I turns 
round our corner I sees a crowd round 
her dour, and when I tries to push 
through, a woman stops me, an’ says she, 
‘ Harriett’s lost; she’s not been heard 
of since morning.’ I felt wake all over, 
an’ chilled, for the look o’ that woman 
said a dale more than her words did ; 
an’ then—oh! wirra-wirra !”—she hid 
her face again, and rocked backwards 
as if she were going to fall. 

“‘Come, come, Bridget, ye old fool !” 
Mr. Smith spoke firmly, “ you're fright- 
ening Eileen to death. Speak out, can’t 

ye?” 
' Bridget raised her hand and looked 
at him scornfully. 

“It’s mighty aisy to smile when it’s 
yer neighbour’s fut the black ox has 
trod on, not yer own,” then her eyes 
fell on Eileen’s pale scared face, and 
she went on hastily, “ well, the woman 
said no more than that, an’ in a jiffey 
before ye could spake the crowd opens 
an’ four boys—sailors—comes along 
carryin’ a stretcher, an’ there was the 
poor cratur pale an’ drownded, all 
her hair lyin’ along in black ropes— 
ochone !”—she burst into a flood of 
passionate tears, and a cry of horror 
broke from her listeners. 

Suddenly she roused, shook her fist, 
and looked menacingly at Yves, who 
was staring at her with an intense 
effort to catch the meaning of her 
words. 

* By the powers, by the Holy Virgin 
herself, if I ever set eyes on the crawl- 
ing sneak that’s done it, I'll throttle 
him yet.” 

“Done it!” exclaimed the clock- 
maker, “‘ who’s done it ? why it’s murder 
if any one has drowned the poor girl. 
What do you mean, Bridget?” he said, 
impatiently ; “has any step been taken? 
Has a warrant been taken out to arrest 
this murderer, and who is he?” 

Bridget shook her head. 
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“Ye can’t touch him, the dirty 
spalpeen,” her eyes flamed with fury ; 
“he’s done it this way. He’s been 
coortin’ Harriett this year an’ more, 
an’ all at onst he finds a girl at Glou- 
cester with money, who’s willin’ to 
have him, bad luck to her, an’ he 
laves the poor cratur here widout 
sayin’ a word, except that his business 
takes him to Gloucester ; and yesterday 
she gets a letter telling her he’s going 
to marry another girl ; an’ it’s been too 
much for the poor cratur entirely. I 
told her months agone he was half- 
hearted, but she wouldn’t hear a word 
against him. ‘I trust him as much as 
I love him,’ the poor cratur said. See 
what her trust’s come to.” 

She darted another angry look at 
Yves, and disappeared into the kitchen. 

Eileen was crying bitterly ; the young 
dressmaker had been a humble friend, 
and Eileen had been very fond of her ; 
and she had been the confidant of poor 
Harriett’s love. Mr. Smith turned 
moodily out of the yard ; he was very 
sorry for Harriett, but her suicide 
shocked him, 


At last Eileen looked up at Yves. 
She longed for comfort in her sorrow, 
but her lover had no eyes for her, he 
stood leaning against the wall of the 
yard as if he had suddenly turned to 
stone. 

Bridget’s words had reached him 
quite sufficiently to tell the story, and 
her angry looks had carried conviction 
with them. 

Yves’s sombre imagination pictured 

Liszen in the place of the drowned 
girl. 
” ‘He had not written to her for weeks. 
Who could say that some chance way- 
farer might not bear the news of his 
marriage to the little Breton town near 
the sea, and so send despair and death 
into Liszen’s soul? Why had he not 
realised this possibility before ? 

He did not look up, but he felt that 
Eileen was standing near him. He 
could neither approach nor look at her. 
The thought of her beauty made him 
writhe almost with loathing, for in 
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this moment of self-abhorrence he 
forgot his own pity and Eileen’s love. 
He only remembered the soft comfort- 
able self-indulgent thoughts which had 
lured him from his duty. He, a Breton, 
reared to hard labour and scanty fare 
and poverty, had yielded himself to a 
dream of ease and plenty not gained 
by his own toiling. He, too, peasant- 
born had been so weak as to think 
with satisfaction, even if he had not 
coveted it, of wedding a lady—for 
Eileen seemed to the poor fellow to 
belong to a rank far above his own. 

Just then she spoke. “ Yves,” she 
said, but her voice was so low that he 
did not feel obliged to hear it. He 
turned away, and went out of the yard 
by the gate which led into a side 
street. 

‘* How tender-hearted he is, dear fel- 
low!” said Eileen, ‘he feels more for 
poor Harriett than Ido. I suppose I am 
selfish, but my happiness so fills my 
heart that it seems as if nothing I hear 
can take any real hold of me. Poor 
Harriett ! and yet,” all the colour faded 
out of her fair face, ‘ death must 
surely bea mercy to her, if—” She 
paused a moment, and a look of terror 
dulled her eyes, “No, no,” she said, 
“T will not let myself think of such 
a thing. I would not doubt my dar- 
ling Yves, even if I could.” 


CHAPTER X. 
A WARNING. 


Poor Harriett’s death was soon for- 
gotten. Eileen found another dress- 
maker, and in the excitement of 
forwarding her young mistress’s pre- 
parations, Bridget forgot her previsions 
and her fears. She was really too 
busy to notice him, or she must have 
observed the gloom that had settled 
on Yves. 

Mr. Smith saw it, but he had early 
recognised the existence of a mystic 
morbid temperament in the young 
Breton, and he suspected that where 
there was so much reticence there was 
also much strength of feeling. 

He decided mentally that it was the 
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fervour of Yves’s love that kept him 
moody and silent, and he bade Eileen 
hurry her preparations, as probably 
the marriage might have to be hastened 
by a day or two. 

But the agony of Yves was growing 
beyond endurance. Night after night, 
as soon as his head was laid on his 
pillow, came back the vision of Lis- 
zen, sitting waiting for him, full of 
honest trust. The miserable young 
fellow wrestled with himself to tell 
the truth, to give up all and to turn 
his back for ever on Bristol and 
on Eileen. In vain, the thought of 
Eileen’s sorrow, and the impossibility, 
so it seemed to him, of finding words 
in which to tell his story clearly, kept 
him silent ; but these fevered, deliri- 
ous nights were wearing him out ; he 
looked the ghost of his former self. 

One night, a week before the mar- 
riage day, he had been so silent and 
cold towards Eileen all supper time, 
that at last the girl looked at him 
tearfully and asked if he were angry 
with her. 

“ No,” he said, and then, not daring 
to meet the eyes which he felt so 
fondly fixed on his own, he said good 
night, and hurried from the room. 

The conflict in his mind had raged 
so fiercely all day, that almost as soon 
as his head lay on his pillow he fell 
into exhausted sleep. 

All at once he roused. What had 
wakened him? A sound that filled 
the room—a sound of church-bells, 
not loud and clanging, but the sweet 
far away bells of his native town. But 
the bells are slow and solemn in their 
tone. Good heavens! it is the passing 
bell bidding farewell to a departed 
soul. He tries not to listen to the 
anguish they rouse; but the bells 
grow stronger, stronger yet, and now 
they ring in his heart. 

Yves starts up awake—great drops 
hang on his forehead. Hush! The 
bells toll more faintly now ; they are 
hushed—dying—dying away. 

And now that the bells are hushed, 
what is this that takes their place? 
A sweet voice. Ah, how well Yves 
knows it! how often he has listened 
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to its music. And now, hark! it 
sings beneath his window. 

Yves listens with a wildly-beating 
heart. Yes, he is at home again. The 
walls of his room open, and see! here 
is the hedge-bordered road leading up 
from the bay, and he comes along it, 
kis hands full of groundsel for Liszen’s 
bird. He looks up at her window; 
he cannot see even a glimpse of her 
white cap. But hark! she is singing 
the ballad of “The Betrothed,” the 
song that suits her plaintive voice so 
well :— 

‘* *« Mother, what means the whispering 

I hear around my bed / 
The servants all wear robes of dole, 
Mother, your eyes are red.’ 
*** My son, your sickness makes us still, 
And fills the house with woe ; 
Black is the mode for wearing now, 
For you my tears down flow.’ ” 
The voice ceases. Yves springs out of 
bed. Yes, he is sure he is at home, 
and he answers, kneeling by the win- 
dow, the voice of Liszen. He takes 
up the next verse of the ballad :— 
‘** Mother, dear mother, prithee tell 
Why my heart sinks and fails ; 
Why the dogs howl so piteously, 
And e’en the sunshine pales.’ ” 
He pauses, and the answer comes in 
the same sweet, low voice :— 
*** My son, the heart must faint and fail 
When all it loves lies cold. 
The dogs must how], the sun grow pale, 
At sight of fresh-turned mould.’” 
Again Yves sings :— 
*** Mother, oh mother, why these sounds, 
And why the passing bell ; 
The priests go chanting through the street, 
What mean they, mother, tell /’” 


This time the voice rises into a wail, 
as it answers :— 
** My son, they nail a coffin close, 
The passing bell doth toll. 
The priests bear thy beloved one home, 
And pray for her poor soul.’ ” 


The voice dies away in a moan, as of 
pain. 

The bells toll faintly now; Yves 
hears the voice die away; and then 


comes a pause. 


He opens his eyes at 
last. 


It is night ; all is still as death, 
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and he is on his knees beside the 
window . . 

He rises up with horror in his heart. 
This is the warning of God; if he 
resists it he will be damned to all 
eternity. It is the call of heaven to 
give up Eileen’s fascinations and the 
fatal ease and prosperity which have 
tempted him from his duty ; he must 
return to Brittany and to Liszen. 

He seems again to hear the tolling 
of the bell—the warning of the song. 
It is possible that Liszen lies dying of 
grief at his prolonged absence. All at 
once he remembers that the marriage- 
day is fixed; he remembers, too, 
Eileen’s love. 

‘** No use—no use! everything must 
he cries in terror. “This is a 
warning from Heaven. If I do not 
obey it I am lost; and I must obey 
it instantly.” 

At first it seems to him that he 
must steal out of the house with his 
bundle of clothes, as poor as he came 
into it. He cannot take away with 
him any of the clock-maker’s generous 
gifts. It is useless to seek an inter- 
view with Mr. Smith—how can he make 
himself understood 4 

Hours pass away in a tumult of 
conflicting and opposite feelings ; 
but the daylight, as it glimmers into 
the street, brings calm with it into 
his struggling soul. 

He kneels down and thanks God 
fervently for having brought him back 
to his duty before it was too late ; and 
he vows solemnly, at whatever sacrifice, 
to obey the warning he has received. 

Then he sits down on his bed to con- 
sider how this can best be done. All at 
once a new thought comes—why can 
he not write to the clockmaker? It 
is a gleam of light in his darkness. 

He rises up, and as he walks up and 
down his room he tries to compose a 
letter to Mr. Smith. It is not easy work, 
but when he has set down his explana- 
tion in French, he gets the dictionary 
which Eileen gave him and taught him 
how to use, and after about two hours 
of labour he has produced a letter in 
which he has told his whole story. He 
explainsthe mistake caused by his words 
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to Eileen, how she mistook friendship 
for love, and then ho tells the diffi- 
culty he has since felt in setting this 
straight. He repeats this over and over, 
so that there is no fear of not being 
understood now ; and he expresses his 
deep sorrow—if he had only thought 
sooner of writing, then much evil might 
have been avoided and much disappoint- 
ment spared. But he must go, he says 
—it is inevitable; and then he tells the 
solemn warning he has received, and 
his determination to return to Brit- 
tany. Heends his letter with penitent 
and humble thanks for the great good- 
ness shown him, of which he has proved 
so unworthy. 

It is stillearly. He steals softly out 
of his room, and slips the letter under 
Mr. Smith’s door ; then, going back, he 
dresses himself, makes up his clothes 
into a bundle, and waits. 

An hour passes slowly. He hears 
the shutters taken down; he hears 
Eileen’s bright laugh as she goes 
down stairs, and he turns pale as a 
ghost. There is noise and movement 
both in the house and in the street, 
but after a while he fancies that the 
sounds in the house grow hushed. 

At last, there comes a step up the 
stairs; it is long past noon, but Yves 
has taken no heed of time. 

Ever since he placed the letter under 
the door, he has been in a sort of 
stupor, and in this state he has waited 
as senseless as a dumb brute. 

When he came back into his room 
he put a chair against his door to pre- 
vent a sudden entering; and new, 
when a tap comes, he has to move 
this aside before he can open the 
door. 

There is no one outside, but as Yves 
listens he hears Bridget’s heavy foot at 
the bottom of the staircase. 

A plate of bread and meat and a 
glass of ale is set on the mat outside 
the door, and beside this lies a letter, 
addressed “‘ Yves Duroc.” 

Yves’s hands shake so, he can hardly 
open this; he feels that the letter is 
heavy, and then he remembers that 
several weeks’ wages are due to him. 
His head swims as he tries to read, 


and at first he cannot grasp the mean- 
ing of the words ; but it is too simple 
to mistake, 


“How could you do a thing like 
this? Why did you not tell us sooner 
that you were engaged to another? 
We saw something was amiss, but 
never thought you had so deceived 
us. God forgive you! I dare not 
think how my poor child will bear the 
news. You must not meet again. You 
must go—the sooner the better ; but as 
you have done your duty by me as a 
workman, with this I send a recom- 
mendation to a friend at Edinburgh 
who will give you employment, and 
pay you wages on which you can keep 
a wife. Joun Samira.” 


Besides the letter of recommenda- 
tion, there was inclosed twice as much 
money as Yves expected to receive. 


CHAPTER XI. 
HOME. 


Yves had been for several days on 
board the ship in which he had sailed 
from Bristol. The heavily-laden vessel 
was bound for Cherbourg, and it was 
to put in at the little seaport town 
below Ile Bréhat. 

At first Yves had suffered greatly, 
being a bad sailor; he was tormented 
too with the thought of Eileen’s sorrow ; 
but after they had passed Brchat, and 
when he saw the grey ruins in the bay, 
and soon after, rising behind them, the 
spire of his native church, he forgot all 
suffering, and his heart swelled with 
oy. 

At last the vessel entered the inner 
harbour, and after some delay landed 
its passengers. Yves fell on his knees 
as soon as he reached the quay, and 
thanked the Blessed Virgin and his 
patron, Saint Yves, for his safe return. 

As he hurries into the town, his sad 
presentiments vanish, It seems as 
if each time his feet press the be- 
loved soil, his heart receives fresh 
strength. 

The last few months, even the 
thought of Eileen and her sorrow, 
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fade away like a night vision; he is 
at home at last. Nothing can keep 
Liszen from him now. 

He goes along quickly, and he looks 
in the face of each person he meets, but 
all are strange to him; his pulses 
throb with expectation. 

There is only one principal street in 
the little town, and the widow Per- 
rik’s house is in a turning that leads 
out of this. Yves’s heart beats fast 
as he approaches it. How sweet and 
pure the air is, he thinks—how freely 
one breathes. He stops a few doors off. 
Shall he go first to one of the neigh- 
bours? No, there will be the risk 
that some one may see him and carry 
to Liszen the news of his return. 

But he goes slowly now; he does 
not know why, but fear is taking the 
place of hope. 

He is in sight of the house, and all 
at once he stands still, gazing. 

Liszen is there sitting at the window, 
but she does not see Yves. She sits 
looking sadly at her canary, while 
her sewing hangs idly between her 
fingers. Ah! how sad and worn she 
looks, and how the lighthas faded from 
her dark blue eyes; they are pale, 
and so is her sweet face; it looks wan 
beside the white edge of her cap. 

The half-door of the house is not 
fastened ; Yves pushes it open, bends 
his head under the low rounded en- 
trance, and now he is in the room with 
Liszen. 

She has heard his approach, and she 
stands an instant gazing with wide 
open eyes and parted lips, as if she 
saw a ghost. And then, with a low 
cry, she stumbles across the floor to 
meet Yves, and falls sobbing on his 
breast. 

They stand silent, clasping one 
another closely ; they cannot speak. 

At last Yves says gently— 

“ Liszen! my poor Liszen!”’ in the 
3reton words so long unspoken. He 
puts her back from him a little, and 
looks at her face, and then, clasping 
her yet more tenderly, he presses his 
lips to hers. 

She cannot speak, for at first her 
sobs are like to choke her, but soon 
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they lose their bitterness, as she 
realises the great joy that has come. 
She has never doubted Yves, but it 
seems more than she deserves that he 
has come back to her as true and as 
fond as when he went away. 

He draws her to the settle near the 
empty hearth; and there, with her 
head resting on his shoulder, he wins 
her to tell him what has been happen- 
ing, and why she weeps so sorely. 

He dares not ask for the widow 
Perrik ; something tells him that for 
her he has come too late. 

And then by degrees Liszen tells 
all that has befallen her, and how 
her mother was taken to her rest, 
and as she names the day of her 
death, Yves shudders and trembles, 
for he remembers too well it was in 
the night before that day that he heard 
the bell toll for departed souls, and 
answered the song of the betrothed 
from his window. 

Liszen sees his agitation ; she thinks 
his grief for her mother has caused it, 
and she asks no questions. Her sad- 
ness and fears are over. Tears are 
on her face, but she smiles through 
them. Yves has come back to her— 
her Yves whom she has so longed to 
see, and whose love she has never 
doubted. 

“My poor Yves, I have forgotten,” 
she says, tenderly, and then she draws 
herself away from him and rises ; “ all 
this time you are hungry and tired. 
Sit still by the hearth, and I will 
bring you food.” 

She sets before him black rye bread 
and buttermilk. It is all she has to 
offer ; and Yves, accustomed to whole- 
some English living, thinks it is no 
wonder Liszen looks pale and wan if 
she lives on such food as this. 

It adds to his joy that he can take 
her away for ever from her hard work 
and harder fare. 

He goes up to her, and puts his arm 
tenderly round the pale girl. 

** Liszen,” he says, ‘‘we must not 
heed the year of mourning. I have to 
go back at once to my employment, 
and you will go with me, dear little 
one, as my wife?” 
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There is no shyness about Yves now. 
He speaks in a firm masterful tone, 
though his eyes rest lovingly on 
Liszen. 

He feels a strange change in himself, 
as if his soul had been away from his 
body all these months, and had now 
suddenly returned. It seems to him 
that he must be father, mother, and 
husband too to Liszen. 

He kisses her. 

“You do not answer, little dove,” he 
says. “Surely we need not wait any 
longer for our happiness.” 

She looks up at him with a sweet 
seriousness, and puts both her small 
brown hands in his. 

“Tt shall be as you wish, Yves,” 
she says, simply; “henceforth you only 
have the right to guide my life.” 

But even then it seemed to Liszen 
a great calamity to leave her native 
country for a foreign land; still her 
life is so bound up in Yves, that she 
feels her home must be wherever he 
wills to dwell. 

They go together next day to the 
churchyard, and kneel together hand 
in hand beside the grave of the widow 
Perrik, marked, like so many others, 
by a black wooden cross, on which is 
painted in white a shower of tears. 

*‘ Adieu, mother,’ Yves says. “If 
I take your child away from you, it is 
because I seek to give her health and 
happiness. We will meet you, mother 
dear, on the shores of the departed, 
when the bell sounds to call our souls 
away.” 

But Liszen cannot bring herself to 
say adieu. She only weeps silently ; 
and when at last she rises from her 
knees, it seems as if she is wrench- 
ing her heart away from the fibres that 
cling to the soil of Brittany. 

A few days pass, and then they stand 
in the parish church before the altar, 
and the old curé who baptised Yves, 
and prepared them both for their first 
communion, blesses their marriage. 

It is avery quiet wedding. Madame 
Kergrist the employer for whom 
Liszen has worked all these years 
beside her canary, goes to church with 
the motherless girl, and Yves finds an 
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old comrade, once a fellow-workman 
at Rioc’s to go with him. Then, when 
the ceremony is over, Madame Ker- 
grist gives a wedding dinner at her 
house to the young couple and a few 
friends. But there is no boisterous 
joy, nor is there any of the lavish 
hospitality which generally forms part 
of a Breton wedding. 

Gifts, too, are wanting, for the young 
pair have lost many friends by death 
or by removal, and Yves is so anxious 
to secure a new means of living, that 
he would not delay his marriage so 
as to give time for the customary 
announcements of it. He looks very 
happy on his wedding day. There is 
perhaps a trifle more of seriousness 
than might have been expected in so 
young a bridegroom, for Yves is not 
yet four-and-twenty years old; but 
then the lookers on say to one 
another he is taking a double charge 
on himself, in marrying a friendless 
orphan, and one whose health has 
never been strong. No wonder he 
should sometimes look serious in the 
midst of his joy. 

Liszen’s face is full of serene peace. 
She left her griefs on her mother’s 
grave when she and Yves knelt beside 
it. The old life is over for her, and 
to-day she has begun the new one. 
Henceforth she is a part of Yves; all 
her life must be devoted to his happi- 
ness, his comfort, to please him; and 
as these thoughts fill her heart, her 
pale cheeks flush, her eyes glow with 
tender light, and Madame Kergrist 
who sits on the bridegroom’s right 
hand, exclaims— 

“You were in the right to hasten 
your marriage, Monsieur Duroc. See, 
it has given new life to our Liszen ; 
she is no longer Liszen /a pdle.’”’ 

Yves looks fondly at his bride. 

“You may be sure she shall be well 
cared for,” he says, tenderly. ‘She 
needs a long rest after her weary spell 
of work and sorrow.” 

When the meal is over, Yves draws 
his wife away from the guests. 

** Little one,” he says, “we have 
not yet visited the bay. Let us go 
and look at the old place once more.”’ 
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Their friends propose to accompany 
them, but Yves, shaking his head, says 
with a grave dignity— 

“T thank you for your goodness, and 
so does my beloved, but our hours in 
the dear home-land are numbered, and 
we must bid farewell to the loved 
haunts of our childhood by ourselves.” 

As they go along the hedge- 
bordered road, a few children follow 
them, for though Liszen’s dress is 
simple, it is the marriage dress of her 
country, and her white shaw! and lace 
cap are not ordinary garments; but 
Yves gives the little hangers on some 
centimes, and they are left in peace. 

The sun shines as brightly on the 
bay as it did on that day when Liszen 
slept under the willow trees; but 
the wind blows chilly, and the edges 
of the wavelets look metallic in the 
sharpness of their curves. 

The young couple are both dreamy- 
natured, and as they stand looking out 
to sea, they watch the white foam 
breaking over the brown rocks, and 
sometimes leaping high in anger as the 
wave below it rolls up more strongly 
against the hidden dangers of the bay. 

Liszen begins to tremble while she 
still gazes at the sea. For the first 
time it seems terrible to her, an angry 
monster which may swallow up hun- 
dreds of lives. 

“Husband,” she says timidly, ‘ we 
shall see the sea again, for we are going 
to meet its dangers. Let us turn and 
look at what we are leaving.” 

She turns as she speaks, and fixes 
her eyes on the abbey ruin rising out 
of the trees, and the grey manor-house 
beside it. 

The little parterre in the open 
square of this can be seen from where 
they stand. It is brilliant with 
flowers which make almost a mocking 
contrast to the faded lichen-covered 
walls around them. 

A deep sadness steals over Yves, 
but as he looks at Liszen he sees her 
eyes fill with tears, and love comes 
to help him against sorrow. 

If he wanted a proof of the truth 
of his love for Liszen, he might find 
it in the energy with which he rouses 
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himself from this mystic, dreamy con- 
templation to comfort and cheer her. 

“* My beloved ;” he draws her close 
to him and kisses her. ‘ You must not 
think only of the farewell, you must 
try to think of the return. See, I have 
come back safe and sound—why 
should not you do the same? Think 
rather, my beloved, of the joy we 
shall feel when we bring our little ones 
home to play with the pebbles of the 
bay, and to strew flowers on our 
mother’s grave in the churchyard.” 

Liszen blushes and smiles; but the 
wind is very chill this evening, and 
Yves draw her shawl more closely 
round her shoulders. 

“The wind is strong and cold too,” 
he says, tenderly. “I must take you 
home, little wifie.”’ 

But though Liszen answers the 
ardour in his eyes with eyes full of 
love, yet, as she turns finally away 
from the bay, she trembles. 

“Tf a ship were driven in among 
those rocks, it could not be saved,” 
she thinks. “Ah, one must always 
pray fervently for mariners.” 

She glances up at her husband, and 
then she keeps her thought to herself. 
She cannot cloud the joy in his face by 
even a hint of sorrow. 


CHAPTER XII. 
“GONE AWAY.” 


Mr. Smirn did not tell Eileen any- 
thing of what had happened until he 
knew that Yves was far away. 

At breakfast-time she had wondered 
at her lover’s absence, and her father 
accounted for it by saying that he was 
engaged on important business, which 
would detain him for some hours. So 
Eileen went fluttering between the 
parlour and the shop, anxious and im- 
patient for his return. 

But just when he knew Yves would 
be departing, her father called Eileen 
into the parlour to help him with 
some accounts, Every now and then 
the girl became conscious of the 
seriousness that was gaining on her, 
and then she burst into a bright 
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laugh to get rid of the unnatural 
pressure. 

“How grave you are, father,” she 
said. 

Mr. Smith only shook his head re- 
provingly, “accounts are serious 
things,” he said, and bent down over 
his papers. 

But when dinnertime came, and 
still no Yves, Eileen grew sad and 
listless. Spite of her pre-occupation, 
she began to see that her father’s 
manner was unusual, 

He scarcely spoke, and once he 
answered Bridget so sharply that the 
old woman looked aghast and muttered 
to herself. At last he pushed his 
plate away, and Eileen saw that he 
had not eaten anything. 

‘This dinner is badly cooked—not 
fit to eat,” heesaid, impatiently ; he 
stretched out his hand for the bottle, 
and poured himself out a second glass 
of whisky, an indulgence so unusual 
that Eileen looked on in amaze- 
ment. 

He saw the look, and pushing his 
glass away, he went up stairs. 

He was almost beside himself. His 
anger against Yves had soon burnt 
out in his intense fear for his child ; he 
knew how fondly she loved the young 
Breton ; how was he to tell her # 

At last he went down again; he 
had a vague hope she might have gone 
out; but she sat waiting for him 
with a very earnest look on her sweet 
face. 

‘“ Father,” she said, ‘sit down here,” 
she patted the sofa on which she sat. 
“You are keeping something from 
me—I am sure you are. Something 
has happened that I do not know. 
Where is Yves? Bridget will not 
answer when I ask her. Where is 
Yves, father ?” 

The question was a relief. He must 
tell her now, and she had shown him 
how to begin his dreadful tidings. 

“Yves has gone away, my darling.” 
He put his arm round her while he 
spoke, but he leaned back so as not to 
see her face; he could not bear to 
look at the agony which he knew he 
must bring there. 
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‘Gone away!”’ In an instant she 
had turned round ; and now she started 
up, faced him, and put a hand on each 
shoulder as if she feared he would 
escape her; then, after a stupefied 
pause, words came back to her. 
‘“* Father, father, what do you mean ?”’ 
she said, in a high, imperious voice, 
and she shook him in her vehemence. 
“ He is gone, but he is coming back— 
of course he is coming back—you know 
it as well as I do!” 

The poor father had not counted on 
this violence. After the fashion in 
which we are apt to plan the probable 
conduct of others, and waste imagina- 
tion in preparing ourselves to meet 
that which never happens, he had ex- 
pected despair and floods of tears. His 
Fileen had always been so gentle that 
this mood was unexpected; he looked 
at her in wonder; he could not tell 
how to answer, and she shook his 
shoulders again in her anger. 

“‘ Tell me what has happened. You 
shall tell me at once what you have 
done with him. Ah! you have sent 
him away. Cruel—wicked father!” 

Her wild eyes frightened him ; he 
tried to sooth her. 

“Hush, hush, machree! sit down 
beside me !” he pulled her ontothe sofa 
and stroked her head softly. “I can 
tell ye nothin’ while ye’re so put about ; 
ye must quiet yourself, Eileen.” 

She clasped her hands in her lap, 
and pressed her lips together. 

* Look at me—I am quiet; but, 
father, I have been waiting hours, don’t 
keep me a minute longer in suspense.”’ 

Her imploring eyes seemed to force 
the words from him. He had thought 
to tell her the truth little by little ; 
but he felt that he must not hide it 
from her now ; she would never rest 
till she knew the worst. 

‘“* It is very bad news I have for ye, 
me darlin’,”’ he said, sadly, “ an’ I’m 
thinkin’ whether ye can bear it.” 

“Go on,” she said, impatiently, 
and she beat her foot on the ground. 

“I blame myself”—her father’s 
voice was growing hoarse with agita- 
tion. ‘*God in heaven, child, I don't 
know how to tell ye at all at all; 
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but Yves was not what we thought 
him, me darlin’; he is a false-hearted 
deceiver, and he is a coward be- 
sides |” 

“Father,” she drew herself up 
proudly, “‘if you are going to speak 
ill of Yves, I will not listen ; you are 
not speaking truth.” 

The colour flew over the clock- 
maker’s face, and then he checked 
himself. 

“T cannot tell ye what ye ask me, 
me child, unless 1 spake the truth,’’ 
he said, sadly. ‘Eileen, machree, 
Yves had never any love to give ye. 
Before ye ever saw him he was pro- 
mised to a girl across the sea in 
Brittany.” 

Eileen broke into a loud laugh. 

*‘T like that,” she said; “oh, I do, 
when he has said over and over again 
he loves me dearly! Why don’t you 
tell the truth, father?’ she went on, 
contemptuously ; “why don’t ye say 
‘I did not like a poor son-in-law, so I’ve 
sent him away!?’” 

“1!” the fond father put his hand 
to his forehead in intense bewilder- 
ment. 

“Yes, you!”’ She spoke in sucha 
strange, harsh voice, that he looked at 
her in alarm. 

He was too much overwrought and 
oppressed to study her closely, or he 
might have seen that the blow had 
already fallen on Eileen. Yves’s sad- 
ness, his avoidance of her society 
during these last days had brought 
back the doubts and fears which those 
few brief hours of love had chased from 
her heart; then these hours of be- 
wildered suspense, her father’s first 
words had struck death to any dis- 
belief in them; she was not really 
struggling against the truth, she was 
only fighting her own despair; the 
waters were closing over her head—if 
she yielded tamely to this belief, she 
felt that she was lost. 

** Eileen,’ her father’s voice roused 
her from the stupor that was fast cloud- 
ing over her powers of comprehension, 
“have I ever deceived ye, machree % 
have I not striven to make life plea- 
sant for ye, darlin’? When yer blessed 


mother was taken from us, I knew 
that I’d a dale to make up to ye, 
alanna. An’ now see,” he said, 
hoarsely, “ the very thing I set myself 
to do for your happiness has turned 
to sorrow. Bad luck to the day I 
ever set eyes on the skulking 
fellow !” 

She rose up, her eyes bright with 
anger, a sudden hope flashed light 
into her darkness. 

“Why should I believe you?” she 
said; “ you talk and talk, but you 
give no proof of what you say. Yves 
would never slink away without leav- 
ing a word for me.” 

Her father hesitated; he had re- 
solved not to show her Yves’s letter— 
at least, not during the first outburst 
of her grief; but he did not know 
what other proof to give her. 

‘‘He is gone,” he said, “ Bridget 
saw him go away. Come, come, my 
poor child,” he went on, fondly, and 
took both her hands in his, “ Eileen, 
machree, you will not disbelieve your 
father ?” 

She snatched her hands away. 

*‘ He is gone, because you sent him. 
He was wrong to go in this way; if 
he had come to me, I would have gone 
too. I would have followed him all 
over the world! oh it is shamefully 
cruel,”’ 

“ Well, then,” the clock-maker’s in- 
dignation made him forget all caution, 
** you had better know the whole truth, 
and then you will think differently. 
You have too much spirit to talk of 
following a man who has deceived 
you.” 

He took Yves’s letter from his pocket 
and gave to her. 

Kileen took the letter eagerly. She 
tried to read it, but she was trem- 
bling violently; she could scarcely 
hold it, and she gave it back to her 
father. 

“Read it—I cannot read!” she 
said, in a choked voice, and she leaned 
back on the sofa to listen. 

Mr. Smith cleared his throat, and 
began to read. As he went on he 
glanced nervously at Eileen, but she 
had clasped her hands over her face, 
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and he went on reading; when he 
came to the end he paused, but Eileen 
did not speak. 

Her motionless attitude frightened 
him ; he touched her arm, then she 
took her hands away, and he saw how 
sad her face was. She shook her head 
in answer to his anxious look. 

‘‘ Leave me,” she said, “leave me in 
peace.”’ 

“My poor darling,” he bent over 
her and kissed her. 

** Ah, go away,” she said; “I don’t 
want to be worried.” 

Her voice sounded pettish rather 
than angry. Her father felt relieved 
that she had taken the affair so quietly, 
and he rejoiced that the scene he had 
so dreaded was over. 

He went to Bridget and told her 
not to disturb her mistress. 

“She must be left in peace,” he said. 

So it happened that neither of them 
went into the parlour till evening. 
Then Bridget opened the door, and her 
outcry summoned the clock-maker. 

Yes, peace had come to Eileen ! 

They found her lying where she 
had fallen forward on the floor. She 
had struck the side of her head 
a frightful blow in falling, but even 
this had not aroused her from her 
deadly unconsciousness. She lay sense- 
less for hours, and when she roused, it 
was to long fits of delirium, in which 
she called on Yves, sometimes to re- 
turn to her, sometimes to shield her 
from the cruelty of her father. 

For days she lay between life and 
death. Her beautiful hair had been 
cut close to her head, for in those days 
remedies on the part affected were the 
sovereign cure for brain-fever. As 
she lay, white as death, except for the 
fever flush that burned fiercely below 
her distended eyes, her father gazing 
sadly at his unconscious child, cursed 
the day when his impulsive charity 
had led him to befriend Yves Duroc. 

Bridget’s imprecations were loud 
and deep. She called for every pos- 
sible evil to light on the head of the 
young Breton. 

The fever lasted for weeks, but even 
when this was subdued and Eileen was 


declared convalescent, the doctor looked 
troubled. “The mind had not kept 
pace with the body,” he said, and he 
warned poor Smith that it was quite 
possible that the balance might never 
return to the reason of his daughter. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE EXILES. 


Srx years have gone by since Yves and 
his wife bade farewell to their native 
land. 

Mr. Smith’s recommendation to a 
clock-maker in Edinburgh proved suc- 
cessful, and Yves made rapid progress 
in his new master’s favour. 

He had now for some time had a 
business of his own, and was able to 
give Liszen all the comforts his heart 
desired for her; but lately she had 
drooped and faded. 

Yves longed for a child, but in 
Liszen’s delicate health this blessing 
could hardly be hoped for. The only 
trial their married life had known had 
been this wishful longing for a little 
one ; there had been no hardships, few 
uncertainties, few anxieties ; and there 
had been full measure of love and 
trust, of that sweet life which is lived 
for another, not for itself, and which 
strives to bear all burdens for the be- 
loved. 

The simple, rugged ways of the 
people seemed home-like to the young 
Bretons, and then the sea was so near 
at hand. Liszen had said to her hus- 
band, soon after their arrival 

“Life would be strange, would it not, 
Yves, without the sound of the sea?’ 

Liszen did not like the dull, closed- 
up Sundays in Edinburgh. “They 
oppress me,” she said, “I feel as if 
I were living with the blind, when I 
see nothing but shutters everywhere.” 

So on summer Sundays they used 
to go down to Musselburgh or New- 
haven, and sit gazing across the muddy 
stretch of sand. In the winter they 
would climb to the top of Arthur's 
Seat, and gaze at the splendid view of 
town and river and far-off sea. Then 
Liszen seemed to breathe more freely, 
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her eyes grew bright and eager as she 
gazed. 

“Tam so happy, dear husband,” she 
said, fondly, stealing her hand into 
that of Yves; “but I always breathe 
better when I can see the sea. It 
brings back to me the air of beloved 
Brittany.” 

Yves smiled at her fancy, he did 
not pine after his native land; he 
liked his Scotch life, and he had 
Liszen. He hoped some day to take 
her back to see her mother’s grave, but 
for the present he was content; he 
never dreamed that his quiet tender 
wife was secretly pining to return to 
Brittany. 

She had always been delicate and 
weakly, but the scanty fare of her 
childhood, and then her life of con- 
stant toil and hardship, and the long 
waiting for Yves, had sapped the little 
strength she had, and disease made her 
an easy prey. 

She had been so happy since her 
marriage that a bloom had come to 
her checks, and a light to her eyes, 
that looked like health. She was so 
sweet, so bright too, that Yves never 
dreamed that his darling was slowly 
wasting away. 

But this year an unmistakable 
change had come ; her eyes were still 
bright, but her cheeks had grown 
hollow, and the bloom on them had 
changed to a hectic flush. She hada 
constant cough too, and she stooped 
and put her hand to her side when the 
wearing fits of coughing came. 

One day she asked Yves to take her 
for a walk. He had not done this 
lately, as he fancied she tired so soon ; 
but she asked him so earnestly that he 
consented. 

The wind was cold, 
shivered. 

“ T am growing lazy,” she smiled at 
her husband. “I feel as if strength 
had gone from me.”’ 

A violent fit of coughing choked her 
speech. She turned pale, and sank 
into her husband's arms, 

Yves was terribly frightened. He 
got her home with difficulty ; but he 
did not tell her his fears; and when 
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she had quite revived, he tried to make 
light of her illness. 

Liszen gave him a sad smile. She 
knew the truth, and her heart was full 
of grief. 

But Yves had roused like a man 
from adream. It seemed to him that 
all at once he saw Death written in 
the face of his beloved wife. How blind 
he had been all this while. 

That night he went to a doctor, and 
learned the truth of his fears. The 
doctor came next day ; and then he told 
Yves there was no hope for Liszen; 
but, in spite of his agony, the poor 
fellow kept his knowledge to himself. 
It was as much as he could do to bear 
to watch life ebb silently away; he 
could not increase this suffering by 
sharing it with her. 

He never guessed that she had real- 
ised her state; that she often com- 
muned with herself when she know 
he could not watch her face. 

“‘T do not fear death,” she said, the 
night after the doctor’s visit, while 
Yves lay sleeping beside her. “Iam 
going to God, and I shall see my 
mother, and I shall be ready to greet 
Yves when he comes to join us on the 
shores of the departed. I only grieve 
to leave him here alone; he will miss 
me so sadly.” Then thought took 
another direction, “‘ Oh, it is sad too to 
die away from the blessed shores of 
Brittany. What will my poor wander- 
ing soul do among stranger souls and 
heretics from the holy faith who do 
not even speak the same tongue? No, 
my soul will not rest away from the 
dear home-land.” 

Still when morning came she said no 
word to Yves. Instead, she strove to 
hide her suffering, and to make life as 
bright as she could. 

But when night returned the same 
fancy came with it; it pursued her. 
Even when she fell asleep she seemed 
to hear the waves dashing against the 
rocks in the bay, or to see the old grass- 
grown churchyard in the town, where 
she longed to lie beside her mother. 

Even when Yves asked her why she 
moaned in her sleep, she did not tell 
him the weary longing of her soul. 
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“T will not make him sad before the 
time comes,” she said. ‘‘ I have made 
him sad enough by my coughing, poor 
Yves I will wait for the end before 
I speek.” 

Every day Liszen strove to show 
herseli more loving, as if she were 
trying to make up to her husband the 
years she was taking away from his 
happitess, 

Sometimes she was so gay, and her 
\. cheeks flushed so brightly that the 
poor félow deceived himself, and 
began tc hope against hope ; and then 
Liszen grew white again, and his 
courage filed. Then he would rush 
away huriiedly that she might not see 
his sorrow. 

The end :ame at last. She had been 
growing weiker and weaker, too weak 
to leave he bed; and one day she 
asked Yvesto go for the priest, to 
whom she wis in the habit of confess- 
ing. Whenthe priest left her he 
promised to rdéurn next day. 

In the nighi Yves, who was watch- 
ing beside her,saw that her eyes were 
fixed earnestly on his. He saw her 
lips move, and le bent forward. Liszen 
spoke in a whispr. 

“T am going to leave you, my 
beloved.” 

Yves fell ox his knees beside 
the bed and claspd her hand. “ Jesus 
spare her,’’ he sail to himself. Liszen 
was his guardian mgel, the rudder of 
his life. How coud he give her up? 
He could not speak 

“Yves,” she said, softly, ‘‘ put your 
ear close ; will you nake me a promise 
before I go?’’ 

Yves burst into tars, and hid his 
face on the wasted had he held. 

“T will do what ypu bid me,” he 
sobbed. “Oh, Liszm, do not go 
away.” 

“Yes—my darling, I am going,” 
she smiled; but her wice was very 
feeble, it had sunk t a whisper. 
“You will take my bod to Brittany 
and bury it by 5 

Her voice stopped. 

Yves was sobbing bittrly, but he 
—_ his eyes on the face sf his dying 
wife, 
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“T promise,” he said. 

A bright smile shone on Liszen’s 
face, and though the hand he held 
grew cold in his clasp, it seemed to 
Yves that lifggstill lingered, and that 
the fingers strove to press his own. 

But even while he gazed the bright- 
ness faded. Something went out of 
the wasted face. It was as if her 
marble image had taken the place of 
his loved Liszen. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


ALONE. 


Ir seemed to Yves that life was over 
for him. He had lived for Liszen. 
What could he do without her; he 
only cared to earn money for her 
sake; for her sake he had rejoiced 
in his new home, and for her he had 
striven to make it pleasant and com- 
fortable ; for Liszen’s sake too he had 
looked forward to return to their 
childish haunts. What would the 
little seaport town be without her 
loving presence ; it would only tor- 
ment him by memories of past hopes. 

Surely no one had been so sadly 
tried as he. How long he had waited 
for his happiness! and now, just when 
by hard incessant toil he had begun 
to put by the beginning of what he 
hoped would be a fund for sickness 
and old age, his love was torn away 
from him. He found some comfort in 
the thought that he had not begun to 
lay by sooner—he had spent in com- 
forts for Liszen little sums which his 
own hard earning had made him some- 
times consider a robbery of the future. 
It was so very hard; Liszen had 
been so good and charitable that she 
had never sent a beggar from the door 
without an alms or some act of kind- 
ness, Why was her life cut short ! 

“T, too,” Yves groaned. “ What 
haveI done? I am a sinner, but then 
we are all sinners. I have tried to do 
my duty. I have never made any one 
suffer by my fault.” 

He stopped, conscience-stricken. At 
the time of his marriage and for some 
time after the thought of Eileen had 
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often flung a sudden cloud over his joy ; 
but after a while, in his present happi- 
ness, the sweet Irish girl faded from 
his memory—and his mean opinion of 
his own merits had neger led him to 
suspect the amount of suffering he 
had inflicted. 

Some time after his arrival he ven- 
tured to ask his Edinburgh employer 
after the health of the Smith family ; 
and when he heard that all were well, 
his conscience was quieted; but the 
resolved, as soon as he was able, to 
send back the money so generously 
furnished him by the clock-maker. He 
had never told the story to Liszen ; 
she would have forgiven him at once, 
but he knew that she would not have 
forgiven herself for having been a bar 
to Eileen’s happiness. 

And now the thought of Eileen 
pressed heavily; he was her beloved 
then, and he left her. How much 
worse pain he had inflicted than God 
had sent him—for his Liszen had loved 
him to the last, and there had been no 
sudden wrench to add bitterness to his 
sorrow. 

But poor, poor Eileen ; he had not 
only robbed her of his love, but he had 
proved to her that the love itself was 
a falsehood ; that at the time she had 
thought him most fond, his heart had 
been fullof another love. He shrank 
into himself, and covered his face with 
his hands. Why had he not seen all 
this sooner? He had been so selfishly 
given up to his own happiness that he 
had thought little of the grief of 
others ; till the pangs of bereavement 
tortured his own heart, he had not 
realised their agony. 

“ And I can never—never atone for 
it,” he said, sadly to himself. 

His morbid belief in destiny assured 
him that this was retribution, that his 
beloved was taken from him as a 
punishment for the sorrow he had 
brought on Eileen. And yet he shrank 
from the memory of this fond, loving 
girl ; he felt that he could never look 
on her again, not even to ask her for- 
giveness; for in the midst of his 
sorrow he shuddered to think how 
nearly he had missed the perfect bliss 
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of these seven years of marriage with 
Liszen. 

But soon he roused himself from 
these reveries. He had no time to lose 
if he meant to carry out his deed dar- 
ling’s wishes ; and he went off to con- 
sult his old employer as to tae best 
means of carrying Liszen to ier last 
home. 

He found the old Scotch clock-maker 
full of kindly sympathy. At first he 
deprecated the project, and depored the 
money that would have to be spent in 
what he considered a useless waste ; 
but when he saw how sadly rsolute the 
young man was to obey his wife’s last 
wish, he gave Yves directins how to 
proceed, and offered to hel» him in his 
arrangements. 

“It’s sair, vera sair ;” he shook his 
grey head. “And unco strange the 
way in which joy and geeting meets 
thegither ; but yester norn we were 
drinking a wee drappie to the health 
o’ a bonny bride an’ 100 the morn 
I have to think abat your young 
wife’s last journey. Jh, sirs, the ways 
o’ Providence are not 2ur ways. D’ye 
mind Eileen Smith, Daroc 4” 

‘‘Ves, sir—what of Eileen?” he 
asked, in his broken way. 

“Why, laddie, he was married 
yesterday to ain fra’ her own 
country, a well-toto guid mon, but 
ower auld I’m thinkin’ for sik a bright 
an’ bonny lass; out she was unco’ 
changed when I saw her last; she 
has never been he same since her 
illness; I’m fan to think she’s 
married.” 

Yves’s face brghtened. 

“You have told me good news, 
Meester. Macdmald. I thank you 
for it,” he sad, earnestly. ‘‘ Will 
you do one mee kindness for me?” 

His patheti: tone touched the clock- 
maker. 

“Speak ort, mon,” he said; “let 
me hear wha you’re wantin’.” 

“Will yo say to Eileen”—Yves’s 
eyes were fall of tears—* that Yves 
Duroc rejoves in her happiness more 
than he ha words to tell.” 

The Scochman looked sharply at 
him, but Yves turned away. 
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“T will say farewell till this even- 
ing, my good friend,” the Breton said, 
and he went. 

The old man sat wondering. He 
remembered that the change in Eileen 
dated from a serious illness, and that 
her father had told him that this 
illness took place in the year of Yves’s 
arrival in Edinburgh. 

“And the laddie had spent the 
autumn in Bristol. Was it for love 
of Duroe, I wonder, she fell sick ?”’ he 
pondered ; “whacan say? Well, she’s 
done better for herself. If her husband 
is a few years auld for her, he’s a reet 
gude, kind mon, and he’s got siller 
eno’ and to spare for a wife and sax 
bairnies.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
ONCE MORE TOGETHER. 


THe evening was dark, a gale had 
risen ; but though there was much 
movement in the vessel, Yves con- 
tinued to pace the deck. 

He was very desolate; he had 
turned his back on Edinburgh for 
ever; and though he felt it would 
be impossible to live there without 
his wife, still it had been a severe 
wrench to leave the home where he 
had lived so happily with Liszen. 

To provide the outlay needed to 
fulfil her last wish thus suddenly 
revealed, he found it necessary to sell 
some of his stock-in-trade. He there- 
fore sold the whole, and giving up his 
house and all that it contained, he 
embarked, with the chest that carried 
his wife, on board a ship bound for 
the little sea-port. 

To-night, as he walked up and 
down the deck of the vessel, he was 
thinking of another night when he 
had also walked up and down with 
Liszen beside him, her hand rest- 
ing on his heart, sure that she would 
be the guiding star of his future 
life. In the dear delight of feeling 
that she was at last his own, that no 
stern poverty could keep them apart, 
he had almost conquered his regrets at 
leaving Brittany—the beloved land he 
had so longed to see again during his 
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three years of wandering. Liszen’s re- 
gret had been far stronger than his, it 
had preyed on her tender heart, and had 
perhaps helped to wear her life away. 
And now what was he going to do 
with the rest of his life? He did not 
know ; he could not go back either to 
England or to Edinburgh. No, he 
would get enough employment to keep 
him alive in his native place, and he 
would stay near his Liszen, waiting 
till the bell sounded to call his soul 
to join hers in the shadowy land of 
which she had so often sung. The 
memory of her sweet voice brought 
back vividly the memory of the 
journey to Edinburgh. He had been 
so full of hope and joy, it seemed to 
him then that nothing could cloud 
his future ; he would work, and Liszen 
would be always beside him—his joy 
and crown; and some day he would 
bring her back with their little ones 
to visit her mother’s grave. 

“ And now,” he said, sadly, “ what 
is the reality? I am coming back ; 
already we are near Bréhat; very 
soon we may be in port. I have 
Liszen with me; I am bringing her 
home; but she is in her shroud, and I 
am taking her to her grave. I shall 
pass by the empty window where she 
sat waiting for me all through those 
weary days. I can do nothing for my 
darling now but plant flowers on her 
grave, and ask for masses for her soul.” 

He walked up and down—up and 
down the deck ; his head sunk on his 
breast ; he took no heed of the howl- 
ing wind or of the angry waves, which 
rose higher and higher, and dashed 
heavily against the creaking ship. 

All at once the captain came across 
the deck, and Yves met him face to 
face. 

‘Go below—the gale is rising fast,”’ 
he said, though the wind blew his 
words away before they were spoken. 
‘We cannot make the port to-night,” 
he roared out; “‘we must keep out to 
sea, or we shall founder on the rocks 
in the bay.” 

But it was too late. As he spoke, 
the vessel seemed to be thrown up out 
of the water, and then as she righted 
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herself, a huge wave swept over 
her; the mast cracked, the deck 
quivered and creaked from one end 
to the other, as though it were riven 
through. 

Yves looked round him; he had 
clung to some rigging while the wave 
swept over him, and had with difficulty 
saved himself from being carried 
away. The captain had rushed for- 
ward and stood beside the man at the 
helm ; but Yves saw with horror that 
both wind and waves were driving the 
ship to land. All at once there 
was another violent shock,—another 
monstrous wave, and two of the sailors 
were swept overboard into the boiling, 
raging sea. There was a loud out- 
cry; the ship refused to obey the 
stress laid on it; the mast, injured 
by the first shock, fell with a crash 
across the decks, and the mad ship 
seemed to be flying like a hunted 
bird nearer and nearer to the dreaded 
coast. 

Even the captain, a hardy Breton, 
stood for a moment paralysed by the 
danger; and still the ship flew on 
towards the brown rocks which grew 
each moment more distinct—the terri- 
ble rocks of that iron-bound coast. 

Presently a hoarse voice sounded 
amid the din of headlong wind and 
water. It came from a heap of rigging 
which had been cut away from the 
fallen mast, and was close beside Yves. 

“It is the corpse—it is the corpse 
that has raised the storm.” 

There was a pause, and then a deep 
murmur rose as in chorus to the 
warning— 

“Yes, it is the corpse ; overboard 
with it, and we are saved.” 

“Silence! hands off,” the captain 
shouted; no one but Yves listened to 
his voice, the sailors were maddened ; 
if the storm could be lulled at once, 
they might escape the rocks. 

“ Overboard with it!” 

They have rushed below, and soon 
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they have dragged the chest in which 
Liszen lies from its holdfasts. Ag 
they reach the deck with their burden, 
Yves sees them; and he forces his way 
through the sailors who have kept him 
off till now. 

“Leave go,” he says, “this is my 
property ; touch it if you dare.” 

They will not listen, and he is pushed 
roughly aside. ‘‘ Overboard with it,” 
they ery, “and the storm will cease.” 

But a superhuman strength comes 
to Yves ; he forces a way through them 
all, he flings himself on the chest, and 
clasps it in bis arms. 

“It is my wife,” he says, “ whom 
you would cast into the sea; but if 
she goes there, I go with her; you 
shall not divide us.” 

The sailors try to drag him away; 
but he clings fast, and there is a pro- 
longed struggle. While Yves still 
clings desperately to the chest, a huge 
wave flings the vessel forward. There 
is a frightful crash, and then the sea 
pours in; thé ship has parted asunder, 
the one half of her founders instantly, 
but the brown rocks on which she has 
been driven, clasp the other half in 
a close embrace 

Some half-drowned and shivering 
men cling wherever they can find a 
hold. They look fearfully at one 
another ; they are but four. But where 
is the struggling group of sailors, and 
where is their passenger ? 

Yves Duroc and his loved treasure 
have disappeared in the furious boiling 
waves. 

Next morning, when some fisher- 
boats put off from the Isle Bréhat to 
see what had become of the little 
vessel, a part of her was found wedged 
between the rocks, and two or three 
of the crew almost dead from exposure, 
were clinging near; but of Yves and 
Liszen there only remained the story 
of their love and death. 
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waves. 
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